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AT the grave of his beloved son, 
the warrior Umatilla, chief of all 
the hostile savages of the Upper 
Columbia, decreed peace with the white pioneers 
of that region. Then came the white men in 
steadily increasing numbers, to settle unmolested 
in the rich country which is the great state of 
Washington today. Romantic bits of history such 
as this are told you each week through 
the radio stations of the National Broad- 


casting Company. Listen in on each 
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Wednesday night, from 9 to 9:30 
p- m. Then drive out in your car 
on your own“Roads to Ro- 
mance.” All along the way, Associated dealers are 
wailing to give you detailed travel and resort in- 
formation. Stop at the red, green and cream sta- 
tions. Fill up with Associated Gasoline and your 
car will readily answer your urge to be going. 
Know the surge of its eager power, its 
quick acceleration, and its ability to give 


you long mileage. AssOcIATED OIL COMPANY. 






Listen in Wednesdays, 9 to 9:30 p.m. 
KPO-San Francisco 
KGO-Oaktianod 
KFI-Los Angeles 





KOMO-Seatttie 
KGW-Porttlaod 
KHQ-Spokane 
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There 





is no standing still... 





An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Durinc the past two years 6000 
switchboards have been recon- 
structed in the larger cities served 
by the Bell System to enable the operators 
to give a more direct and faster service. 

Previously in towns where there were 
more than one central office, your oper- 
ator would hold you on the line while 
she got the operator at the other central 
office on an auxiliary pair of wires. Now 
she connects directly with the other cen- 
tral office and repeats the number you 
want to the other operator. You hear her 
do this so that you can correct her if there 
is any mistake. 





“THe TELEPHONE BOOKS ARE THE 


This little change cost millions of 
dollars. 
lions of minutes a day for the pub- 
lic and it has cut down the number of 


Likewise, it saves mil- 


errors by a third. 

It is one of the many improvements in 
methods and appliances which are con- 
stantly being introduced to give direct, 
high-speed telephone service. 

There is no standing still in the Bell 
System. Better and better telephone ser- 
vice at the lowest cost is the goal. Present 
improvements constantly going into effect 
are but the foundation for the greater 
service of the future. 


DIRECTORY OF THE NATION” 
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SOUTHERN ARIZONA isa land of 
contrasts. Red-and-tan moun- 
tains jut stify from the painted 
mesas. Down from their passes 
in Geronimo’s day swept the 
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Golden State and Sunset Routes pierce 
the fast developing Southwest once made 
famous by Chief Geronimo 
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hard-riding savages to wreak 

ruin and torture upon the settlers 
beneath. When finally overwhelmed 
by white men’s armies, fifty years ago, 
they asked only to be allowed to go 
back into the mountains they loved— 
to those peaks that look so relentless, 
yet cast such a spell upon all who come 
their way. 

And the land of the Apaches has 
nourished two other civilizations— 
one very old and the other very new. 
Once it cradled a people who dwelt 
in cliff houses—and who vanished, for 
no known reason, perhaps a thous- 
and years before Coronado’s mailed 
Spaniards rode by. You can see 
their dwellings still, as you travel 
through Apacheland. 

Today huge copper mines, the 
mighty Roosevelt Dam and Lake, 


The mighty Roosevelt Dam, on the Apache Trail, 
stores life and wealth for the desert 





and the astonishing green agriculture 
of the Salt River Valley about Phoenix 
give vitality and wealth to this coun- 
tryside where once the settler dwelt 
in grim hardship, his rifle ever at his 
saddle-bow. 


See southern Arizona! It is one of 
the most fascinating lands on earth. 
From October to June it is at its 
best, with Picturesque guest ranches 
open to the visitor, and delightful 
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new modern tourist hotels at 
Tucson, Chandler, and Phoenix. 
Southern Arizona offers warm, 
invigorating sunshine; golf, fish- 
ing and big-game hunting; and 
many a historic shrine to visit. 

Southern Pacific's GOLDEN STATE 
and SUNSET ROUTES serve this spirited 
region. Five trains daily to and from 
California pass right through the 
heart of the old Apache and modern 
guest-ranch country, and the winter 
desert resorts of southern California. 
Visit it on your way to the East. You 
can stop over at El Paso, too, and see 
a bit of Old Mexico at Juarez, only 
five minutes distant. Be sure to tour 
the Apache Trail highway, a one-day 
side-trip by comfortable motor stage. 
Through Pullmans on both SUNSET 
and GOLDEN STATE RouTEs for 
Apache Trail passengers. 





Go east one way, return another, 
by means of Southern Pacific’s four 
routes. Stop over anywhere on 
roundtrip ticket. 


Southern Pacific 


Four Great Routes 


Two very interesting, illustrated books in colors have been prepared for you. They are free. 
Send your name and address at once to F. S. McGinnis, 65 Market Street, San Francisco, for 


"Southern Arizona’ and ‘How Best to See the Pacific Coast.” 
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FEBRUARY sunset deepens quickly into dusk as a 


pale orange sun slips down into the Pacific, and little 


lights flash out from office buildings. One tall, deli- 
cately slender tower glows like a belated Christmas tree 


with red and green lights. It belongs to an elevator shaft, no 


doubt, but it 1s the very seed of poetry against the soft ue 
twilight. 


Down along the highway scurry hundreds and more hundreds 
of cars. In the valley below an express train whistles for a sta- 
tion; a local follows, and another. Porch lights flash on along 
the street in gentle but eager welcome. Here against a window 
pane are flattened the tiny noses of a kindergartner and his little 
sister, just graduated into staying-up-for-dinner. First and 
second graders, sturdy privates of the Home Guard, station 
themselves at front gates, while a few hardy cavalry- men, 
appropriately mounted on last-Christmas tricycles, patrol front 
walks, ready to escort an exalted homecomer to each front door 
in proper manner. 


Why all this scurry of cars along the highway? Why the good- 
natured rush of tired but quietly jubilant men and women in 
ferries and trolleys and trains? No big parade is responsible, no 
concert, no public event of any sort. The simple call of home, 
when the sun goes dowr, sends everyone hurrying toward his 
own home as no entertainment in the world could cause people 
to hurry. And this is a daily scene. 


Sunset hour is the high spot in each day’s activities. It is 
the curtain between work and rest; between anxiety and peace; 
between ambition and contentment. All our effort and thought 
during the busy hours of office work or housework are, whether 
we are conscious of the fact or not, a preparation for the evening 
hours when we are all at home together again. 

Sunset is a glorious time, and a glor: 


rr 


lous word, for “‘sunset” means “home.” 
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FIXTURES, 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 


NLY in a rambling old house remodeled 
O could a kitchen like this be found, full 
of memories of ourselves asking for tastes while 
mother prepared a holiday dinner. Now with- 
out sacrificing, indeed greatly enhancing, 
heart-warming friendliness has been added the 
color and convenience of today. In the roomy 


Corwith sink, placed just the right height from 


150 2500 
Pounds l’ressure 


VALVES, FITTINGS, AND 
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PIPING, 
Crane Co., Generat Ofices, 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago * 23 W. 44th St., New York + Branches and sales offices in one hundred and seventy cities 
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the floor, its chromium-plated fittings readily at 
hand yet out of the way in a recess, is summed 
up the latest ideas in kitchen plumbing. For 
other plumbing and decorative suggestions, 
write for New Ideas for Bathrooms. Too, when 
you remodel or build, visit nearby Crane Exhibit 
Rooms. A responsible contractor will tell you 


| why Crane beauty and quality costs no more. 


Pounds Pressurz 


FOR DOMESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL 
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Duvixe BOYS PLUNGE from the rail of your 
ship .. . Lei-girls greet you with flowers. . . 

As you step ashore, you feel that you are 
the discoverer of a new world where it is never 
winter or summer, but always June! There are 
new fragrances of ginger-flowers, lehua, plu- 
meria. New jewel colors in the water that 
caresses the coral sands. A new sense of re- 
moteness...-. 

Tonight the lilting cadence of a low-voiced 
Hawaiian song may drift to the /azaz of your 
smart hotel, on a breeze that is just as soft in 
winter as in summer. The torches of native 
fishermen will sparkle to you from a distant 
coral reef as you sit chatting with old chance- 
met acquaintances of the Riviera. How dif- 
Jerent it all is—and yet you found Hawaii in 
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MATSON LINE From Son Sroncisco 


Sailings every Wednesday and every other Saturday over 
smooth seas on fast de luxe liners; also popular one-class 


steamers. Novel entertainment features—glorious fun, 


Matson All-Expense Tours include transportation, / 


hotels and sightseeing. See your travel agency or Mat- ( 
son Line; 215 Market Street, San Francisco; §3§ 
Fifth Avenue, New York; 140 So. Dearborn, Chi- 
cago; 1805 Elm Street, Dallas; 510 W. Sixth Street, 
Los Angeles; 1319 Fourth Avenue, Seattle; 8214 
Fourth Street, Portland, Ore. 
CESSSSSSSSS CR oesee esses eee 
For beaut-ful illustrated booklet in 


colors and copy of “‘Tourfax”’ travel 
guide, mail this coupon today to... 


HAWAII 


less time than it takes to cross the Atlantic! 

Golf courses everywhere —along the sea, 
up in rainbow-festooned valleys, even one 
where the steam from awesome Kilauea Vol- 
cano drifts across the greens. 

Every day you go swimming, surfboarding 
or outrigger-canoeing; motor to colorful 
beaches, stupendous canyons, and volcanic 
wonderlands. You enjoy deepsea game fish- 
ing; the native /vaus and ancient Aulas; the 
Oriental bazaars; the little cruises among the 
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OUrTISL BUREAU 


islands of Kauai, Oahu, Hawaii and Maui. 
And best of all, perhaps, the long days and 
evenings of dreamy, delicious laziness among 
all the luxuries of the world-famed hotels. 
Stay long enough to see it all! Hawaii is 
pnly 2000 miles (four to six days’ delightful 
voyage) from the Pacific Coast; and all-inclu- 
sive tours range upward from $400 or $500 
including all steamer fares, and hotels and 
sightseeing for two or three weeks ashore. De 
luxe accommodations, also, that are equal to 
those of Europe’s most renowned resorts. 
Hawaii is a U. S. Territory, and travel 
agents everywhere can book you direct from 
home, without formalities, via Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Seattleor Vancouver, B. C. Ask 
your local agent for more information today. 
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LASSCO LINE From (03.Sngeler 


_ Sailings every Saturday over the delightful Southern route 
\on Lassco luxury liners and popular cabin cruisers, De 
7 luxe accommodations; also economy tours on all- 
expense tickets, Ask at any authorized travel agency 
or at Los Angeles Steamship Company offices; 730 
South Broadway, Los Angeles; 505 Fifth Ave., New 
York; 140 South Dearborn, Chicago; 1329 Kirby 
Bldg., Dallas; 685 Market St., San Francisco; 
119 W. Ocean Ave., Long Beach, Calif.; 217 East 
Broadway, San Diego, Calif. 
S289 2S ooeaereeeeceee 


P. O. Box 3615, San Francisco; 81 
P. O. Box 375, Los Angeles; or 
P. O. Box 2120, Honolulu, Hawaii 
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My mother and father live in Port- 
land, Oregon, and once every year 
since I’ve been married my husband 





: or three weeks with the old folks. 
' This year we want to go by motor-bus. Can 
> you tell us something about what route to take 
as we want to make the trip a vacation tour as 
© wellas “just covering the necessary ground.” 
> —Mrs. Ic. C. K., San Diego, California. 


That’s a good idea! The trip 


and I. go back home to stay two’ 


Travel Service 


If you are going East, West, around the world, or on a short 
vacation trip, write us for information. 
your problems are and we will do all we can to help you. 
Address Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome Street, San Francisco 


through Dyersville to Eureka, the 
metropolis of the Redwood Highway. 
A little beyond is Trinidad, a pictur- 
esque whaling station, and near the 
Oregon border is Crescent City. There 
are direct connections at Crescent 
City forGrant’s Pass which is the junc- 
tion for through service to Portland. 


Tell us just what 





ocean voyage is no greater than check- 
ing your hand baggage. 

The cost of transportation is based 
on the weight and type of car and 
ranges from $150 to $230. Round 
trips range from $285 to $385. In- 
cluded in this charge for car transpor- 
tation are all required documents, 
registration of car abroad, driv- 





ing license and foreign club 





you have in mind will, we are 
sure, prove a delight to both of 
you. 

From San Diego you will fol- 
low the coast through Los An- 
geles and Santa Barbara and 
on to San Francisco via San 
Jose. Krom San Francisco you 
have the choice of two excellent 
routes. The Pacific Highway, 
via the Mt. Shasta route, pierces 
the most beautiful sections of 
California and Oregon. Leaving 
San Francisco, motor coaches 
are ferried across the bay to 
| Oakland. From Oakland, your 








road takes you through the 
Sacramento Valley and on up 
to Red Bluff and Redding. From 
Yreka you travel up through 
the Siskiyou Mountains and 
crossing the Klamath River 
R you descend to Ashland and 
y Medford, following the beauti- 
ful Rogue River. Then come 
the Oregon cities of Grant’s 
Pass, Roseburg, Eugene, and 
: Salem, the state capital. The 
Willamette River is bordered by 
| | the highway, affording a view 
| | of the famous Willamette Falls, 
and then you are at home in 
Portland. 

The other route we would like 
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ALF the fun of traveling comes in plan- 

ning your trip, mapping routes, study- 
ing guide books, talking the trip over with 
your friends, not to mention buying necessary 
paraphernalia and unnecessary doodads. The 
other half comes from traveling for its own 
sake—traveling intelligently, comfortably, 
conveniently. 

Sunset Travel Service in the past has 
assisted hundreds of readers in both phases 
of this travel fun. Inspired by the success of 
the old department, the editors of the new 
SUNSET are now expanding Sunset Travel 
Service to render even greater aid to those 
who, for one reason or another, wish to or 
must travel away from home. 

The letters in this page illustrate the type 
of questions we are constantly called upon to 
answer. From month to month SUNSET will 
publish a few that are of general interest in 
the belief that they will be helpful to those 
who enjoy travel and like to read about it. 

In writing Sunset Travel Department 
the more explicit you make your queries the 
better. We shall be glad to hear from you 
and what is more, delighted to assist you 


in any way we can. 


membership. 

There is a convenient service 
available which sweeps aside 
every impediment to care-free 
motoring in Europe. Arrange- 
ments for the trips made in ad- 
vance make it as easy as a 
week-end run over your favorite 
roads at home. This service 
takes care of customs annoy- 
ances leaving every road in 
Europe open to you. 

It is most pleasant to have 
your own car in Europe and we 
advise you to take it by all 
means. 
asf For one reason or another I’ve 
ma. seen every state capitol in 
the United States with fhe 
exception of California’s. This 
spring I expect to be in San 
Francisco on business and while I am 
there I want to see your state capitol at 
Sacramento. What is the best way to 
go, what are the rates, and what may I 
expect to see after I get there?-—E. H. 
D., New York. 

There are as many dest ways 
from San Francisco to Sacra- 
mento as there are means of 
travel. It all depends upon the 
point of view. Still we shall be 
very happy to suggest some of 





















to suggest to you is over the 
Redwood Highway. Stretching 
north from San Francisco along the 
coast to Eureka and Crescent City, 
this highway pierces for more than a 
hundred miles the most remarkable 
forest of giant redwoods in existence. 
_ The route followed is interesting 
rom the start. From San Francisco 








you are ferried across the bay to 
Sausalito and from there you go on 
through Petaluma and Santa Rosa. 
lhe redwoods and the Eel River gorge 


oronnaene after passing through 
illits. 
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On up the coast, you go 
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We are planning to drive from Mon- 
tana to New York in June. From 
there we are sailing to Europe. 
Would it be feasible to ship our car 
along so that we could use it on our 
meanderings over the Continent?—J. E. H., 
Montana. 

Indeed it would be feasible! We are 
writing you the details in a letter. The 
arrangements for taking your car to 
Europe are no more complicated 
than signing your annual application 
for its registration. The physical 
effort required to check it for the 
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the routes so that you may 
choose for yourself. 
Sacramento, as you know 


from your map, lies approximately 
go miles up the Sacramento River 
which connects directly with the San 
Francisco bay. 

A comfortable and interesting trip 
may be made on any of the night boats 
which make the round trip regularly 
every 24 hours. You leave San Fran- 
cisco in the early evening and reach 
Sacramento in the morning. The 
fare is $1.80 one way—$}3.00 round 
trip, not including berth or state- 
rooms and meals. (Continued on page 68 
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On the Coast of Monterey mea 
not ' 

toll 
men 
A tracery of leaves etched against a torn 

background of the sea is typical of they 
the out-of-doors near Del Monte, V 
California, beckoning to those frie 
who would live in the open con 
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Three odors have 
the power to make 
man_ shuck this 
skin of civilization 
and return to the 
primitive — wood 
smoke, coffee boil- 
ing outdoors, and 
meat on the fire 








HE last rays 
of the sun, 
shooting under 
green - needled 
branches of tall 
spruces, flick- 
ered on the worn canvas of the tent, painted the tree- 
trunks red and gold, made the smoke above the little 
campfire a hazy veil of yellow tissue. The breeze, as 
though wearied by the hard work of blowing all day, 
rustled the spruce-boughs softly. Borne by this softly 
moving air, the magic perfume of a camp, a blend of 
woodsy odors and the scent of coffee, spruce gum and the 
aroma of bacon in the pan, drifted down the forest aisles. 
Brother, if you haven’t smelled that smell you ain’t 
never smelt nothin’ yet! Three odors have the power to 
make man shuck this skin of civilization and return to the 
primitive — wood smoke, coffee boiling outdoors, and 
meat on the fire. Mix ’em and there isn’t a man alive, 
not with a drop of real blood in his veins, that they won’t 
toll back a few hundred generations with subconscious 
memories of firelight flashing on cave-walls, warm meat 
torn from the kill, winter blast, furs and the ever-present 
they who lingered just beyond the circle of the firelight. 
We are nothing but descendants of the primitive, 
friends and fellow voters, for all our carefully arranged 
conventions, our charter amendments and our radios. It 
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Home we Open 





doesn’t take a 
great deal to 
tempt us back to 
that primitive 
and oh, brethren, 
how we love to 
be tempted! Here in the west especially, where we have 
what is probably the finest outdoor playground the world 
has ever known, we delight to turn back the generations 
and get outdoors for a time. With most folk of the city, 
a week-end at the gypsy game around a campfire will 
satisfy that drop or two of blood which is all we own of 
Argh the Hunter, mighty man of There-Where-The- 
Bears-Live. Others require a week. Some need a month 
of it and quite a few—owners, perhaps, of a few corpuscles 
from some Indian forebear—demand several months 
every year. But one and all, when the tawny gods sum- 
mon us and we stride once more the forest glades, we show 
considerable evidence of our throw-back. 


NDER the spell of dawn in the mountains, lulled by 

the song of the wind in the pine trees or drunken 
with the riotous colors of a sunset beside the sea, we relax 
our tensed nerves and come to life again as natural crea- 
tures. How we leve it! And what a lot of good it does 
us! Only in the west are people so encouraged to make 
the most of their outdoor heritage; here we have not only 
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opportunity to go but the necessary 
objectives in the way of splendid scen- 
ery, fine fishing streams, and good 
hunting grounds. 

Yet there are thousands of western- 


ers who know little of all this. We 
who dwell beyond the Rockies no 
longer are strictly a rural people. We 


have our cities now and many a resi- 
dent thereof knows little more of 
mountain canyon and forest park 
than do our friends back east. They 
are foregoing their inheritance. Here 
where the roads run everywhere, here 
where every family has an automo- 


bile, it is easy to get into the open, if 


for no more than a mere week-end. 


N truthfulness I must say here, 

I’m not so sure that week- 
ending in the absolute open isn’t 
a hard lot of fun. It takes a 
little time to adjust one’s self to 
camp life. Some accomplish it 
in a day, some in several days 
and some in a week. No matter 
how much you've camped, I 
cannot quite see the sport in 
going out for merely an over- 
night stay. You spend most of 
your time getting settled and 
establishing camp, if you’re a 
real camper, or else your day 
consists of equal parts of “making 
the best of it” and “putting up 
with it” because it won’t be long 
now until it’s time to load the 
duffle back in the car, or the boat, or 
on the horses, and start home. To 
me, the principal object in camping is 
comfort. If you cannot be comfort- 
able, don’t go. And if it takes you a 
few days to get accustomed to camp 
routine, then by all means, for your 
week-end trips, make use of some of 
the splendid resorts, the wonderful 
woodland and mountain lodges, the 
national park camps and hotels where 
you can shed the cares of mere food 
an@ lodging onto other shoulders and 
leave yourself free for enjoyment of 
what nature has to offer. The longer 
the time you have for vacationing, of 
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Lulled by the song of the wind 
in the pine trees 


course, the greater the choice as to 
how and where to spend it. 

Where do we go, and how? And 
how! If there are greater playgrounds 
or finer or more extensive highways 
over which to reach them than are 
to be found in the Pacific coastal 
states, and on back to the Rockies, 
then all I’ve got to say is, lay out 
your maps and show ’em to me! 
Fellow sojourners amid the blue, it 
cannot be done. From Vancouver 
island around Puget Sound, on 


WA 
bed 





down south to San Diego bay, the 
pines, spruce, redwoods and live-oaks, 
the snow-capped peaks of the Olym- 
pics, Cascades, Siskiyous, Sierra; the 
streams, the two thousand miles of 
seashore and the thousands of lakes 
that lie winking up at the sky as the 
spring winds ripple across them— 
brother, they offer you never-ending 
miles of enchantment. You can fish, 
you can hunt, you can climb moun- 
tains and swim more places with less 
effort and in a less amount of time 
here than anybody else can anywhere. 
Verily this is the place and here when 
man steppeth on the starter the wan- 
derlust may take its sway of him and 
rule him, so that his nerves do stretch 
away and tingle, yea, even unto the 
uttermost ends of his fingers and toes. 
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Here the benevolent old Japanese 
current plows silently along our shores, 
tempering the climate with somewhat 
the equanimity of those flowery isles 
across the sea, so that, come summer, 
come winter, we don’t have to wait 
for the weather to moderate so we 
can go places and see things. 


S° much for the where. Now, fel- 
lows of the trail and those that 
should be, let us consider the how. 

Paste this in your hat—or on the 
mirror of your compact, if so be that 
you are of the feminine persuasion. 
half the fun is in getting ready. Antici- 
pation, you know, is greater than 
realization. It has to be or we 
would all become cynics. So to 
drink all the cup of romance pro- 
vided by the nomad life, you must 
be keen on preparation. You 
have to know your stuff, for lack 
of foresight will cause your trail 
to ke encumbered with hardships. 

You can make a camping trip 
either a sad and tearful succession 
of discomforts or a real and 
joyous reversion to the primitive. 
The lap of old Dame Nature is a 
comfortable enough place if you 
know how to make it so. If 
you don’t, oh ye tall hills and 
broad forests, how you will suffer! It 
all depends, as the popular melody 
declaims, on you. 

Regardle:s of your experience, it is 
certain that some difficulties will arise 
which have not been foreseen and pro- 
vided against. If you tackle them 
cheerfully, knowing that necessity 
will teach you the how of their con- 
quest, then you can rest with the 
satisfaction that the corpuscles inher- 
ited from Old Man Argh are doing 
their stuff still. 

But there isn’t any reason to make 
things hard for yourself. Remember- 
ing that simplicity is the road to 
camping comfort, take along every- 
thing you will need—nothing more. 

If possible, when buying equip- 
ment, do not pass final judgment on 
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the items through 
merely gleaning the 
entertaining pages 
of a catalog; go 
and see the camp 
duffle in a store. 
The jolly old cata- 
log is all right as far 


as it goes; much 
may be learned 
from it and you 
may even have a 


grand indoor outing 
through the pages 
of many of them 
but even in the 
best of illustrations, 
you can never feel 
the texture of the 
tent or know just 
exactly whether the aluminum in 
that beautiful shiny coffee pot is thick 
or thin, hard or soft. 

The catalog may tell you that this 
particular outdoor canvas home will 
a cloudburst, withstand a hur- 
ricane, exclude mosquitoes and can 
be pitched, ready for the tenants to 
move in, W hile your wrist-watch ticks 
of two circuits of the second hand— 
very often, it won’t, and can’t. 


shed 


but, 


HE. catalog’s listed duffle may be 

100 per cent wool and a full 36 
inches wide—but, roamers of the for- 
est, mountain and beach, if you 
haven’t quite a lot of first-hand in- 
formation, don’t trust to the pictures 
or toluck. Get next to somebody who 
has learned from Schoolmarm Experi- 
ence and take his advice. It will pay 
you to travel far and spend valuable 
time in going to a reputable sport shop 
and making friends with some clerk 
who knows and has “‘been there.” 





What to Take 


A good tent with floor, awning 
and bobinet-screened windows. 
A reliable camp stove with a small 


¥ 


oven. 

A well selected nested cooking 
outfit. 

An axe, a shovel, a coil of rope 


and nails. 

Comfortable camp beds or cots, or 
air mattresses. 

All-wool blankets. 

A folding table and some camp 
chairs. 

Warm, comfortable clothing, wool- 
ens preferred. 

Plenty of provisions. 

A good disposition. 


HEN have the tent, the bed, the 

stove and all the rest of your out- 
fit set up; have the proper functioning 
of each bit of duffle explained. And if 
the salesman is a keen one, weigh care- 
fully the worth of the novel gadgets 
he'll surely try to add to your list. 
The curse of the novice camper is the 
big box or bag full of perfectly useless 
and most annoying jimeracks, 99.9 
per cent of which will only displace 
sorely needed car space. 

You’ve seen these motor nomads 
who travel the country highways with 
their car-springs sagged from over- 
loads? The fellows with duffle on top, 
on the running board, the fenders, the 
bumpers and the spare tire? You 
know, the boys that leave the old 
square piano at home only because 
they haven’t a derrick to hoist 1t onto 





3 
Well, 


the car: vou’ve seen them? 


don’t be like that. 
Don’t take too 
everything 


much; a list of 
necessary is appended 
hereto and made 
a part hereof, the 
same as if the par- 
ties in interest had 
attached their sig- 
natures thereon 
and so forth till 
the lawyers run 
out of talk. Well, 
you look that list 


over; it’s the re- 
sult of a good 
many years’ ex- 
perience. If you 
are a regular fel- 
low you can get 
along with that 
much and if you 


aren’t, you would 
not be comfortable 
on a brass bedstead with a forty 
pound mattress. 


EAR wool, summer or winter. 

You'll be cooler or warmer than 
in any other garb, and you'll be 
healthier. Don’t try to change your 
diet too much; just moving a few 
miles into the country won't make 
your stomach able to digest extra 
quantities of unaccustomed food. 
Boil or bake; don’t fry. Eat vegeta- 
bles; you can take ’em in cans or 
buy ’em within easy distance almost 
any where. 

Pack your stuff in small, neat 
packages, easy to carry and easy to 
stowon your car. And de careful with 
fire, because you, or someone else, 
might want to go back to your camp- 
ground in the woods some other time. 
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On the trail of adventure one can always find a place which fits his moods 
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In Next Month’s Sunset lat 
sci 
You Will Find the Picture of 
wi 
and Floor Plan of Your , 
Own Log Cabin of Dreams 
When Tod Powell suggested that one-night 
camping is likely to be unsatisfactory, ; 
he was not thinking of camping de luxe— b 
week-ending in a cozy cabin where one ex- F 
periences all the fun of roughing it, but L 
none of the discomforts 
} 
Which will you have: the simple little cabin 
at the top of the page, the rustic, more 
roomy bungalow in the center, or the two- I 


story log house at right? Each is a combina- 
tion of camp charm and comfort 
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Gray-Shingled Home 
in the West 


By 


Naomi Swett-Sommers 


ATURDAY Night. Fifteen 
minutes from the prismatic 
glare of Portland’s theatre- 
lined Broadway, a happy 

family tumbles out of a panting 
blue motor car at a low, rambling, 
country cottage where warm, 
rosy lights checker the numerous windows invitingly. 

Dicky is first, sunbrowned, husky, eleven-years-old- 
going-on-twelve; next starry eyed Jerry, just five, rosy 
cheeked and kissable mouthed; then Mr. Frank, youthful, 
eager, proud and contented; and last Mrs. Frank, a 
dainty, graceful wisp of a girl with jet black hair oad 
laughing, twinkling eyes. And even before Jerry has 
scraped his chubby little feet on the accommodating back 
of the iron dog scraper, Caroline, the housekeeper, swings 
wid le the quaint Dutch door, smiling the announcement, 

“Dinner is ready!” 

And what a night! Corn popping on the hearth; guests 


Us on a 


In This Article the Author T akes 
Tour of Inspection 
Through the Country Home of the 
Aaron Frank Family near Portland 





bursting in, laughing, singing, 
playing, dancing; next day, Sun- 
day, a continuous open house, 
traditional of the patriotically 
inspired heritage of this simple 
English-Colonial dwelling. 
“Horses” are the reason that 
the popular sportsman, Aaron Frank, built for his family 
this inviting country home just fifteen minutes from 
Broadway and their somewhat more sedate city resi- 
dence. For within a few hundred steps of, and in full 
view of the cottage, are the famous Frank stables, re- 
nowned as among the most magnificent in the West. 
Shingled in soft, weathered gray, hand-split shakes, 
and with rough red brick occasionally showing through 
the white paint of the two big chimneys, the house is built 
in the form of a wide-stretched “U,” with a ———— 
entrance court in the center. There is the main body, o 
living room, with ridgeline in a high distinctive aaa 


* 


Tall native trees frame the low rambling cottage 
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above the many 
well-propor- 
tioned lower ga- 


bles; the sleeping 
room wing to the 
right, and to the 
left the wing that 
houses entrance 
hall and coat 
closet, kitchen, 


pantry and maid's 
quarters. 


UAINT in de- 

sign and fur- 
nishings, but mod- 
ern indeed by way 
of conveniences and 
color effects, per- 
haps the greatest 
charm of the 
Frank country 
home, next to its 
beautiful, happy 
domesticity, is the 
accented Oregon nativity, evident in the wire brushed 
Oregon fir board and baton woodwork in hall, coatroom, 
corridors and sleeping rooms. 

With subtle artistry the spirit of modern art blends into 
true early American stylism of furnishings, resulting in 
an achievement of tasteful distinction. The leaded glass, 
diamond-paned windows of the entrance door are un- 
curtained, and the sole furnishings of the almost square 
little hall are an original Eighteenth Century clock 
revered for its Revolutionary War bullet holes, a little an- 
tique octagon-shaped sewing stand, and a rare old Italian 


The entrance hall is 














star lamp above an 
equally rare old red 
and brown hooked 
rug. 

The first impres- 
sion of the forty 
foot long and 
twenty foot wide 
living room visible 
through the broad 
opening at the 
right of the hall is 
one of airiness and 
warmth, a_ ruddy 
glow that comes 
as much from the 
prevailing brick 
red decorative 
scheme as it does 
from the crackling 
hearth and the sun- 
shine that streams 
through four pairs 


charmingly simple of French doors. 
High, high is the 
double trussed, board and baton ceiling from which 


hang three rust-gray, wrought iron, tiered hoop chande- 
liers with quaint candle cup lights, and extending clear 
into its ridgeline is the plastered chimney breast of the 
ample fireplace, with trimming and hearth of the same 
split buff brick as its lining. This end of the room is 
wainscoted in fir board and batons, providing a rail for 
old pewter plates. To the left of the fireplace is a niche 
of bookshelves, and to the right a doorway leading to 
the bedroom wing. 

And what a fireplace! Wide enough for five-foot logs 
to rest on immense handwrought andirons, behind a 
unique screen where two beautifully modeled bronze 
horses prance within hammered iron frames. An old, 
polished brass scuttle of pine burrs, a long-handled fork 
poker and a modern holder of foot-long matches con- 
tribute additional color. 

The furniture grouped 












Living Room 


4o'x 20 6” ousn'e” 











Architect 











Walking mentally from room to 
room in this floor plan one senses 
the feeling of spaciousness which is 
at once evident in the Frank home 


The rear view of the house, showing 

the semi-enclosed garden where 

young Jerry spends most of his 
hours in play 
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about the fireplace 1s com- 
fortable and in decorative 
harmony accents the brick 
and jade tints of the hang- 
ings. The wide-planked, 
pegged-down oak floor is 
uncovered, except for a 
huge, glossy black bear rug 
sprawling between the com- 
fortable seats. A tall, nar- 
row, wing-backed chair is 
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upholstered in the same cheery red as that in 
the brick and jade linen which drapes the 
windows, and the jade green is repeated in 
the linen upholstery of the downy davenport. 

A commodious barrel chair, a little low- 
backed arm chair, and a pair of inimitably 
charming little low seated maple chairs 
complete the group. 


OOKING towards the tall, wide French 

doors at the end of the living room is the 
dining furniture group, its central unit a 
large, exquisitely polished maple gateleg 
table, across which an antique handwoven 
brick red Bagdad scarf is thrown, and around 
which are numerous ladder back and Wind- 
sor chairs. A corner cupboard to the right, 
and a quaint little upright cupboard to the left, a modern 
teawagon bearing a few pieces of gingham pattern Spode 
dinnerware, an original Governor Winthrop desk, a re- 
produced maple settee upholstered in red chintz, towards 
the fireplace a huge, downy chair and footstool covered 
with ruddy red linen, a crude little plain fir table and all 
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Can you imagine this forty- 
foot living and dining room, 
spacious, home-like and 
charming in every detail? 
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but the fireplace end of the room carpeted in hand-woven 
reversible unit carpeting, combine the prevailing colors 
of the decorative scheme. 

A corridor carpeted in heather, like the living room, 
from which extend the bedrooms and bathroom, conceals 
closets aplenty behind its simple fir board and baton walls. 

Not one bit of sophistica- 
tion appears in the parents’ 
room, which has cleverly 
adapted its color scheme 
from the yellow and blue 
and orchid chintz hangings 
and drapes, and which like 
all the other bedrooms has 
tie-back glass curtains of 
white cross bar dimity with 
plain muslin ruffles. The 
chintz upholstered window 
seat has self covered quilted 
cushions with two small 


Hungry youngsters like to 
linger around the huge brick 
chimney into which is re- 
cessed a modern range. 
Here the gifted Caroline 
daily performs her myste- 
rious culinary rites 
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blue. The 
the top of the 
dressing table is blue striped linen under plate glass, with 
knife plaited chintz skirt banded in’blue; the little chintz 
covered oval stool with short plaited ruffle is piped in 
blue, which color has again been chosen for the upholstery 


contrasting cushions, one orchid, and one 
candlewick bec ispreads are dyed yellow; 


of a low, downy arm chair and footstool. Two differently 
designed maple chairs, a pair of night tables at the maple 
poster beds, on each of them a blue glass lamp and shade 
of plaited chintz and telephone, a diminutive drop leaf 
end table, a unit rug of the same harmonizing weave of 
the favored yellow, blue and orchid—these are the simple 
additional appointments of this bedroom. 


HE boys’ room is done mainly in bright red— 

red inspired by the cross-stitch design of the Sar- 
dinian print window draperies and valances, which 
material is also used for the quilted pillow covers and 
the trimming bands of the cream twill spreads over the 
postless maple beds. The bright red rug is black bordered, 
and a little down-stuffed 
arm chair of moire is also 
bright red. Windows on 
three sides, and a low 
washstand behind a plain 
fir screen, with nearby 
towels marked with the 
boys’ names make every 
provision for fresh air and 
cleanliness that two small 
boys could and should 
have. 

The guest room selects a 
yellow and black color scheme from its chintz window 
drapes. The maple spool beds have cream candlewick 
spreads embroidered in yellow, the unit rug is yellow 
with border of black, and a corner washstand and 
dressing cabinet provide individual convenience. 

Entrance to the tawny yellow bathroom is from the 
end of the corridor, adjacent to the guestroom and the 
kiddies’ room, with additional entry to the parents’ 
room through a sliding patent lock door. The floor is 
tiled in golden brown and 
black linoleum, = and 
sturdy linens attractively 
embroidered in_ bright 
yellow and black lend a 
decorative touch. 


home you intend to build. 


Magazine. 


The double garage with 

its equine weathervane 

above the louvred venti- 

lator is delightfully like 

an old-fashioned stable 
in appearance 


N following the series of little visits to western 
homes, of which this story 1s the first, you will 
gather many ideas which your architect will be 
glad to incorporate into the plans for that new 
No stock plans 
of houses are offered by 


—Tue Epirors 


Within a few hundre 
steps of, and in full view 
of the house, are the 
famous’ Frank stable; 
which Mr. Frank himself 
designed for his horse; 


Exceptionally interesting and of practical arrangemen 
is the left wing of the house, where, besides the entrancd 
hall and coatroom is the maid’s room and bath, kitcher 
pantry, passage hall, service porch, and_ basement. 
Hungry boys like to linger around the huge brick chim. 
neyplace, into which is recessed a capacious, moder 

range, a picture colorfully reminiscent of olden days, 
into which the gifted Caroline, performing mysterious 
and tempting culinary rites, fits admirably. 


O the right of a quaint old-looking chimneyplace 
are sink and cupboards; to the left a breakfast table 
group and screened in service porch housing a commo- 
dious cooler, and in the pantry adjoining the kitchen 
an electric refrigerator, a small sink with drawers on 
either side, and an ample cupboard. 
The small, ultra modern basement is painted immacu- 
lately white, and here is housed the automatic oil burn 
ing heating unit, the gas fired incinerator, the laundry 
trays and the refrigerating unit. 
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You Can Paint Stucco 


By 


John William Walker 


Good News for Home Owners 

Who Want to Add Long Life 

and Beauty to Their Cement 
and Stucco Dwellings 
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N interesting thing to know about stucco is that 
its natural attractiveness can be vastly improved 
by means of paint, which at the same time gives 
an invaluable amount of protection. A painted 

finish actually acts as a preservative by preventing the 
penetration of moisture, and by virtue of this quality 
adds years to the life of the dwelling thus coated. At the 
same time it lends color without altering the texture of 
the original surface. It gives opportunity for a colorful 
exterior suited to the architecture of a dwelling and its 
location. 

The unusual texture of stucco presents no special diffi- 
culties in the painting work. Most particularly the entire 
area to be covered should be dry, and preferably aged. A 
good test for dryness is dashing water from a clean paint 
brush over parts of the places to be painted. If the water 
is readily absorbed the surface is ready for paint. 

High quality oil paints which are durable on wood are 
equally applicable to cement and stucco. It is advisable, 
however, to use a China wood oil priming paint, or to add 
some varnish or extra oil to the priming coat, 1n order to 
bind thoroughly the particles of loose cement on the sur- 
face and afford a good hard undercoat for the second and 
third coats of paint. 

Where fresh stucco is to be painted, there is likely to be 
free lime present, which may have some effect upon oil 
paints. It is advisable, for this reason, to apply a neutral- 
izing wash made from two or three pounds of zinc, sul- 
phate crystals dissolved in one gallon of water. The paint 
is not applied until this application has thoroughly dried. 

One of the most efficient methods of applying paint to 
stucco is by the use of a spray gun. Through this process 
the labor cost is cut down. The spraying does the work in 
much less time, coating from three to five times as much 
surface per day as can be done by using a brush. In addi- 
tion, where three coats are required for brush work, two 
are sometimes sufficient when sprayed on, thereby mak- 
ing possible an additional saving on paint. T he difficulty 
of painting a rough surface is not met where a spray gun 
is used. 


"THE rough finish of unpainted stucco is more or 
less porous, and, therefore, presents a water ab- 
sorptive surface. In this way a great deal of water can be 
absorbed during a rainy season, resulting in the un- 
attractiveness of a spotted exterior, and possibly affecting 
the underlying structure, or making the house damp. 
Too, if the moisture taken in has opportunity to freeze, 
the ice expansion spreads the pores until they increase to 
abnormal size. 

In this direction the complete service of paint is evi- 
denced. The stucco thus coated cannot possibly become 
rain soaked, since by sealing the pores (Continued on page 57 


Use the spray gun 
to save time 
and temper 
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Getting 


One of the best antidotes 
to gloomy introspection is 
a game of golf, particu- 
larly when played in such 
a setting as this, on the 
Monterey peninsula 
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Do You Suffer From Unpleasant Fits of Depression? 
You Can Conquer Them if You Really Want to Do So 


F yeu were to make a list of the 
ten most important and success- 
ful men of a certain town, inevi- 
tably the name of Arthur ’Emer- 

son would go on the list. And it 
would be a pleasure to put him there. 

For Mr. Emerson is a blond giant, 
jovial, friendly , kindly, radiating mag- 
netism. No one in town has more 
<ronies among the rich and more 
friends among the poor. He is the 
acknowledged head of his profession 
in the place where he lives, and rules 
the ike members with a benevolent 
despotism for which they love him. 
Anything he wants in the town is his. 

His private life is enviable. His 
wife is a charming, intelligent, de- 
voted woman, and he has a family of 
fine sons and daughters. They live in 


a lovely home and are able to have 
what they like and travel where they 
please. 

Everything in the world a man 
needs to make him happy this man 
But he has the glums! 


has. 


[SUNSET 


By 
Gladys Denny Shultz 


Do you know what the glums are? 
The name was originz 
the complaint, heaven knows, was 
not—by a facetious friend who defines 
them thus: “Glums are what you have 
when you are a little sad and a little 
mad, and act polite.” 

Usually Mr. Emerson gets the 
glums at home, while in the bosom of 
his family, and this is the way they 
affect him. He sits glowering into 
space, and the atmosphere about him 
is so heavy it crushes out the cheerful- 
ness and gaiety of the entire house- 
hold. He is sunk in depression so deep 
that nothing short 2 derrick will 
get him out. Life isn’t worth living, 
nothing he has is worth having. If 
you’ve never lived with a case of 
glums, you have no idea how serious 
they can be. 
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His wife, suffering with him and for 
all of them, goes softly to the tele- 
phone and implores some friend to 
drop in as if by sudden inspiration. 
Occasionally, under the dextrous ef- 
forts of the visitor, Mr. Emerson for- 
gets himself and his glums and _ be- 
comes his own jovial, magnetic self 
again, but more often the fit of depres- 
sion hangs on for days. 

When an occasional hardy soul 
points out to this man that it is a pity 
he lets one unpleasant trait take so 
much of the joy out of life, he retorts 
that he can’t help the glums. They 
run in the family. His father had 
them, and no doubt his father before 
him. So what can he, poor man—and 
his poor wife and children—do but 
endure them as best they can? 


Paci on your list will be re 
ably Lewis James. He, too, 

big and blond and jovial, eB 
ing countless adorers among _ rich 
and poor alike. (Continued on page 45 
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Are You Satisfied 


With Your Garden? 


necessities that are peculiar to you. 


OUR garden is your garden. 
That rule applies if you have 


had a_ landscape 


architect 


draw plans and a nurseryman 


or landscape contractor plant 
according to those plans. It is 
equally true if you personally 


have made the plans, prepared the 
ground and nursed every plant in it 


through its struggle to get estab- 
lished. 

Your garden should meet your 
requirements. It should be as 
much a part of the home as any 
room in the house, harmonizing 
with the type of. architecture, 
fitting the needs of your family, 
certainly meeting the limitations 
you must put on its cost of main- 
tenance. If it does not do this then 
it is not serving you as it should. 

February is a good time for 
those of us who live in the sunny 
lands of the west to take stock, 
get truly critical, ask ourselves 
searching questions and then, 
while the open, bright days of 
late winter are with us, get the 
foundation laid for any changes 
that may be needed in the spring 
to bring that garden up to its 
highest efficiency. 

There is another reason for tak- 
ing this critical attitude toward 
the garden at this time. In the 
summer there are blooms, colors, 
textures, that engage your atten- 
tion. You may go into the gar- 
den determined to look at it as a 
unit, to study it, and the first 
thing 3 you know you have walked 
over to some outdoor bouquet of 
iris or phlox where your good in- 
tentions of studying design are 
swept away in the admiration of 
the lovely detail to be found in 
the mass of blooms. Now, with 
those delightfully troublesome, 
highly engaging details swept 
away by the fall and winter 
months, you can center your at- 
tention on the basic design of the 
garden in a way which will bring 
out its faults much better than 
when there is so much of the 
beauty of flower drapery to pull 
your attention away from the 
more fundamental elements of 
the plan. 

Step into your garden. Try to 
do this as a critical stranger. But 
keep in your mind all of the 


Now Is the Time to 


Correct Errors, says— 


Member of the American Society of 
Landscape Architects 


No other person, gardener, architect 
or landscape designer can do just 
this thing so well as you. 


Arthur H. Carhart 


First look at the connection 
between your garden and the 
house. Is it logical, does it 


knit the outdoor part of your home to 
the house of the home, or does it 
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Score Card 


Is there a well-knit connection be- 
tween your garden and house or is it 
loose and indefinite? 


Is there good path arrangement 
reaching every section of your garden 
easily and directly? 


Have you planted fine textured shrubs 
near the house; the rough textured ma- 
terials farther away? 


Is yours a garden with well portrayed 
theme or is it merely a good horticul- 
tural collection lacking that character 
which comes with good design? 


_ Does your garden invite you to live 
in it? 

Are the garden seats actually usable 
or are they primarily accent points in 
design? 


Is your present garden used by your- 
self and family or is it usually empty and 
forsaken? 


Are the plants in your garden placed 
to enhance the main design or are they 
defeating its purpose to some extent? 


Have you fully considered shade, soil 
and sunlight in your planting? 


Are your spacings between individual 
shrubs so close they cannot reach their 
fullest beauty, growing naturally? Should 
you not reorganize them this spring? 
Re-space them? 


Are there plant materials in your 
garden, individuals that you like as in- 
dividuals, which should come out alto- 
gether to secure better harmony in the 
planting arrangement? 
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straggle and is it weak? It 
should be close-knit, definite. 
It should lead you easily into the 
outdoor living rooms of your 
yard and garden. 

Standing at some place where 
you can see all of the garden lay- 
out at once, look at it as a unit. 
One of the troubles in criticising 
your own garden will be that you 
will remember some small corner 
that you have had in mind to 
change, you will get to thinking 
about detail too early in your 
study and you will lose the view- 
point w hich will make your criti- 
cism most valuable. That view- 
point is one which looks at a gar- 
den, the whole yard in fact, as a 
unit, to be organized with unity. 

Let me illustrate briefly. The 
groups of chords and scales on a 
piano do not make a musical com- 
position until they are brought to- 
gether in a unified relationship to 
each other. Bricks are not a 
house until they are laid accord- 
ing to some controlling plan. 
Plants are not a garden unless 
they give expression to some well 
devised idea that is held together 
by that one big force of unity. 


= at your garden as 
a unit, does it fully utilize 
the ground you have available? 

Are you getting the best out of 
the land for which you have paid 
good money? Is the garden as a 
whole laid out to serve the family 
that lives in the house? If there 
are children there should be some 
sort of a place where they can 
romp and tear, build sand piles, 
brush them down, throw sand in 
the air (they will, you know they 
will), and generally be natural 
and happy. 

Do ine house and the garden 
quarrel or are they of the same 
general style, expressing the same 
idea, complementing each other? 
An Italianesque garden with a 
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modified English house is just as 
out of place as patent leather 
dancing pumps would be with a 
suit of coveralls. A garden and 
the house that stands in it, should 
express the same general theme, 
breathing the spirit of unity. 
In our western gardens we have 

the advantage over the garden 
fraternity in snow-bound eastern 
states. At this time of the year they 
have to content themselves largely 
with looking at catalogs and making 
cryptic marks on paper. With us, 
during the better days of February, 
we can walk into the open, punch and 

rod, and dig and scratch, to see if the 
Bulbs are starting their heads above 
the friable earth, to see if the oriental 
poppies are still alive, to see if the 
ground is starting to warm ever so 
little. On such days garden enthusi- 
asm begins to simmer. Later it will 
boil. But when it is in the simmering 
stage, then get critical with your own 
garden. Later, enthusiasm under 
pressure may partially blind you to 
your garden’s eg 


| Prete now at your garden. Check 
wherein it does not meet your 
needs, and then, blocking out the 
scheme that you wish to follow, lay 
your campaign so that when spring 
really starts you will not be caught 
napping. This is a time to meet with 
your landscape architect if you have 
one, for the value of a landscape 
designer lies in his being able to work 
out a definite scheme on paper before 
you ever start operations on the 
ground. 

Some people seem to think that the 
landscape architect does some hocus- 





“The garden 1s a part of the home. 
No matter how tiny, no matter 
how large, if it is not a livable 
garden, it has missed the mark.” 


pocus, says magic words, waves a 
wand and lo and behold he has a de- 
sign. Nothing of the sort. He must 
sketch, and rub out, draw and erase, 
change lines on paper that would take 
a day or so to change if they were 
really an earth and plant garden. It 
is his function to design a garden to fit 
your needs. This is the time, if you 
have not already done so, to spend a 
little time with him in pointing out 
your needs, your wishes, giving him 
your ideas. Then it is his work to 
weave these ideas into a workable, 
practical, economical scheme. 

That same general idea applies if 
you are doing every bit of the design- 
ing yourself. Now is the time, almost 
the last call, for working out the plan 
of campaign which will make it more 
your garden, better prepared to serve 
you who will live in it. 

Plants grow larger, change their 
form, or kill out. Constant reorgani- 
zation must go on in every garden. 
Gardens are not fixed things. They 
change. And another thing, very im- 
portant: The needs of the people who 
are to use those gardens change! The 
youngsters grow up to where they no 
longer want sand piles. They want 
porch swings and wicker chairs. They 
do not throw sand in the air any 
longer. They punish ukuleles instead. 
There is no better place to plunk on a 


uke than on the living terrace 
that overlooks the little garden 
surrounding your own_ house. 
And if you haven’t a living ter- 
race—well, maybe that’s the very 
thing you were planning to put 
in this spring! Maybe a little 
cutting garden may supplant the 
sandpile. 

The garden is a part of the home. 
No matter how tiny, no matter how 
large, if it is not a livable garden it 
has missed the mark somewhere. You 
have not conveyed the needs of your 
family to the landscape architect or if 
you do your own designing you have 
not fully sensed them yourself. 


Baas be livable, a garden, as a room, 
must be well-planned; it must 
be beautiful; it must invite the family 
to live in it. The score card on the 
preceding page offers definite sugges- 
tions on planning the garden for con- 
venience and comfort. By adding 
carefully selected plant materials to 
the well-planned garden, beauty is 
forthcoming. By placing comfortable 
seats and tables in quiet retreats in a 
well-planned, beautiful garden, liv- 
ability is expressed. 

You are your own very best gar- 
den critic. You may need some pro- 
fessional help to get your ideas into a 
workable form; to harmonize them 
throughout. You will, however, lose 
some of the charm and livable fea- 
tures of your garden if you, yourself, 
do not study it with a critical eye to 
determine just where and how it 
could be improved to meet your re- 
quirements. February should be a 
time for critical study of our western 
gardens; the more critical, the better. 


Photograph 
by 
C. C. Laval 


A Fresno garden which is in reality an outdoor living room 
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Herbert Hoover, the first Western president 


T is significant of the in- 

creasing regard for fine, 

happy family life in this 

nation as a whole, and in 
the west in particular, that the 
first president to be chosen from 
the west should be a man who 
places better home life above all other 
issues of the day. The following quo- 
tations taken from speeches made by 
Herbert Hoover in his recent cam- 
paign typify this man who is to be 
our next president. 

Vv Vv Vv 
The true conception of America is 
not a country of 110,000,000 people 
but a nation of 23,000,000 families 
living in 23,000,000 homes. I pledge 
my services to these homes.” 
Vv Vv Vv 


“To me the foundation of American 
life rests upon the home and the fam- 
ily. \I read into these great economic 
forces, these intricate and delicate re- 
lations of the government with busi- 
ness and with our political and social 
life, but one supreme end—that we re- 
enforce the ties that bind together the 
millions of our families, that we 
strengthen the security, the happi- 
ness, and the independence of every 
home.” 


“cr 


Vv Vv V 


“My conception of America is a 
land where men and women may walk 
in ordered freedom in the independent 
conduct of their occupations;) where 
they may enjoy the advantages of 
wealth, not concentrated in the hands 
of the few but spread through the 
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Excerpts from Campaign Speeches 


Which Home-Minded People 
Will Like to Read Again 


lives of all; where they may build and 
safeguard their homes, and give to 
their children the fullest advantages 
and opportunities of American life; 
‘where every man shall be respected 
in the faith that his conscience and 
his heart direct him to follow; where 
a contented and happy people, secure 
in their liberties, yi from poverty 
and fear, shall have the leisure and 
impulse to seek a fuller life.” 
Vv Vv Vv 


“T wish to remind you of something 
which may sound humble and com- 
monplace, but it vibrates through 
every hope of the future. It is this— 
the unit of American life is the family 
and the home. It is the economic 
unit as well as the moral and spiritual 
unit. But it is more than this. It is 
the beginning of self-government. It 
is the throne of our highest ideals. It 
is the source of the spiritual energy 
of our people. For the perfecting of 
this unit of national life we must bend 
all our material and scientific inge- 
nuity. For the attainment of this end 
we must lend every energy of the 
government.” 

Vv Vv Vv 


“I have before emphasized that the 
test of our government is what it does 
to insure that the home is secure in 
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on the 


Home 


material benefit and comfort; what it 
does to keep that home free from 
bureaucratic domination; what it does 
to open the door of opportunity to 
every boy and girl within it; what it 
does in building moral safeguards and 
strengthening moral and spirit- 

ual inspiration. From the homes 
of America must emanate that 
purity of inspiration only as a 
result of which we can succeed in 
self-government. I speak of 
this as a basic principle that 
should guide our national life. I 
speak of it as the living action of gov- 
ernment in the building of a nation.” 

Vv Vv Vv 


“I have resented the sneers at Main 
Street. For I have known that in the 
cottages that lay behind the street 
rested the strength of our national 


character.” 
Vv Vv 


“T especially rejoice in the effect of 
our increased national efficiency upon 
the improvement of the American 
home. That is the sanctuary of our 
loftiest ideals, the source of the spir- 
itual energy of our people. The 
bettered home surroundings, the ex- 
panded schools and playgrounds, and 
the enlarged leisure which have come 
with our economic progress have 
brought to the average family a fuller 
life, a wider outlook, a stirred i imagi- 

nation and a lift in aspirations.” 
Vv Vv v 

“At one time we demanded for our 
workers a ‘full dinner pail.’ We have 
now gone far beyond that conception. 
Today we demand larger comfort and 
greater participation in life and lei- 


” 
sure. 
Vv Vv Vv 


“The greatness of any nation, its 
freedom from poverty and crime, its 
aspirations and ideals—are the direct 
quotient of the care of its children.” 
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It would take some decidedly important ‘‘work at the office’ to lure a man 
away from this kind of evening home comfort 


SEEMINGLY simple _ inci- 

dent has led to this article. 

But it was that type of sim- 

plicity which is paralleled in 

the still water that runs deep. I was a 

silent bystander when a certain wife 

said to her husband, “Let’s go over to 
the Richards’ tomorrow evening!” 

“Well—but—I—” stammered the 
man, groping desperately for excuses. 
“Why can’t they come here?” he sud- 
denly exploded with an inspired solu- 
tion to the problem that was worry- 
ing him. 

In that flash I had caught the whole 
thing. My mind, with his, had an- 
ticipated the same picture—the Rich- 
ards’ living room with a chilly atmo- 
sphere of mercenary reverence for 
her handsome oriental furniture. 
This man, tired after his day’s work 
and devoted naturally to his eve- 
ning’s pipe and book, would be inev-. 
itabiy perched upon one of their 
grandly carved but painfully hard 
Chinese chairs like a miserable Budda. 

I know that Mr. Richards himself 
feels that same way about his own 
home, unfortunately, which is deeper 
water for us to peer into. Innumer- 
able have been the evenings that he 
has stolen to our crackling fire with 
one excuse or another, contented just 
to relax in one of our comfortable 
easy chairs and smoke. 

Right then I decided to write this 
article, and so for a month now I have 
been cornering friend and foe—male 
always, of course—to discover exactly 
what men themselves want in their 
homes. The very first man I talked 
to was touchingly enlightening. 

“J don’t like our living room any 
more,” he said. I wondered whether 
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or not it had been redecorated re- 
cently and not to his taste. As I 
wondered he went on. “My wife put 
my comfortable old chair in the base- 
ment and won’t let me have it there 
any more. I’m sorry, but I don’t like 
the new one that she bought as a sur- 
prise for me.” 

In those simple words I could see a 
complete domestic tragedy. The man 
to whom I was speaking was a very 
busy man holding an important rail- 
road position. He is tired at night, but 
he used to find immeasurable comfort 
in that old chair. Now his source of 
comfort has been shoved into the 
musty dark of the basement along 
with his old chair. More than that, 
his whole interest in his living room 
and, indeed, his home has been col- 
ored by this attitude and a feeling of 
uprooted strangeness and discomfort 
now possesses him. He belongs to a 
jolly man’s club in town. How long 
will it be, I wonder, before his restless 
discontent will lead him to that club 
in the evenings? 


AFTER this I stole a few precious 
minutes from a certain doctor 
whom I knew to be devoted to his 
home. 

“My home is my greatest pleasure,” 
he assured me with unmistakable 
earnestness. “The living room should 
be the room to be lived in, I believe,” 
he went on, “and I like my whole 
family around me at night. I don’t 
like to be disturbed while I am read- 
ing, but I like toknow my wife is 
there, and my boys play around for a 
while each night, too.” This man, 
incidentally, like most of the other 
men I interviewed, confused the 
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~ The House 


idea of home in general with 
thoughts of his living room in 
particular. 

Here was. interesting home 
life, so I quickly began ferret- 
ing for details about the room 
itself. The big doctor quickly 


(> took up his pencil and pre- 
sy scription pad and began to 
“Yi draw a rough sketch. I will tell 
ea you exactly what he drew as 
- he drew it, for nothing could 


—=t=* be more subtly enlightening. 


Without a second’s hesita- 
tion he sketched a rectangle, 
explaining, “There is the fire- 
place.” At an angle facing it 
he drew a_ very generous 
square. ““That is my own com- 
fortable chair, with alamp that is just 
right for reading.” In front of this chair 
he drew a smaller square, and then 
dropped his pencil so that he could 
better explain to me with the assist- 
ance of gestures the breadth and 
width of that, his special foot stool. 
“Tt is exactly the height of my chair,” 
he explained, while an obvious note of 
comfortable reminiscence crept into 
his voice, “and my wife made the 
cover herself—all cross-stitched (] 
guessed it to be petit point), and it 
took her months to do.” 


E looked at the drawing again 
and now it seemed that the room 
he had diagrammed was sufficient— 
the fireplace and his chair and lamp 
were there! He hesitated and then 
sketched a davenport in a correspond. 
ing angle to the fire. “There my wife 
usually sits,” he added and dropped 
his pencil. 
“‘Haven’t you any books or tables?” 
I asked. My intuition was right. 
With an apologetic “Oh!” and an 
alert attack at the diagram again 
which showed his eagerness, he 
showed me bookcases almost covering 
the wall spaces. “I could not be happy 
without books—lots of books!” he ex- 
plained. Then he swiftly added two 
circles, representing tables large and 
small, which touched his chair on 
both sides. On these were special 
books, his cigarettes and whatever 
else he wished handy. There was a 
radio, too. He liked music played low, 
he said, but no speeches, for these dis- 
turbed him as he studied. Looking at 
me with a happy expression he added, 
“T sit there and read every night of 
my life!” 
“Your lovely living room would be 
quite spoiled for you if your wife 
should put your chair in the base- 
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a Man Calls 


ment, wouldn’t it?” I 
laughingly remarked, 
thinking of the other 
man. 

“Oh no, it wouldn’t 
change the room much 
—but I would not be there,” he an- 
swered with unconscious poignancy. 


ANP I am wondering now how 
deeply this is connected with the 
popularity of men’s clubs. Some- 
thing has given me an intuitive feel- 
ing, too, that many men who “must 
work tonight” might not feel that ne- 
cessity so urgently if they could sink 
into the depths of an arm chair and 
pick up their favorite book or maga- 
7ine from the table by its side. Being 
a business woman, something of the 
man’s attitude about the home has 
come to me, too. A room with icy 
gray walls and too much stiff furni- 
ture seems to freeze my very soul. 


When the doctor of 





By 


Mary McDuffie Hampton 


which do look dangerously brittle to 
support two hundred pounds. Worse 
still, in his judgment, are the in- 
numerable little top-heavy knick- 
knack tables, about which this genial 
brother invariably makes bad ma- 
noeuvers to the damage of infinite 
bric-a-brac on them and, ofttimes, 
the tables themselves. 

I have discovered that it is ob- 
viously comfort that men wish, and a 
comfort which stresses bodily ease 
foremost with the pleasure of artisti- 
cally harmonious surroundings as a 
second thought. I could not arouse a 
single man to excitement over Spanish 
chests or rose drapes. ‘‘Yes, they are 
nice,” or “Oh, I leave that to my 


Home 


wife,” was the extent 
of their usual interest. 
But mention a fire- 
place and a big arm 
chair, books and ra- 
dios, and they become 
eloquent and even vehement. 

Of course, the degrees of interest 
which they hold for such things vary. 
Some men of analytical and artistic 
nature will be interested in every de- 
tail of the home. They will have a 
definite opinion about the very chintz 
which curtains the breakfast nook 
windows. And if those curtains per- 
sistently worry them, is it not natural 
to forecast that breakfast downtown 
will somehow become a habit? 

If I were told to furnish a room, 
based upon the information I have 
gathered through these interviews, I 
would create something like this: 
About a happy, crackling fire in a 
fireplace which did not smoke, would 

be deep armchairs and 














my interview said that = 
to him a living room 
was a room to be lived 
in, he opened a splen- 
did subject. This gen- 
eration is not too far 
removed from the last 
to remember that hor- 
rible parasite of the 
home, the parlor. We 
can devoutly thank 
the trend * modern 
times that gone are 
the musty rooms as 
devoid of sunshine or 
even air as a morgue, 
and so painfully, punc- 
tiliously “set” that 
conversation itself al- 
most froze as it tried 
to flow. But, although 
the parlor is gone, 
much remains even 
now which men do 
not like, I gathered. 
“I don’t like too 
darned many little 
tables and things to 
fall over,” one man 
explained to me, and I 
knew he was thinking 
of his sister’s home. 
She hasa proud French 
drawing room, inci- 
dentally in a sturdy 
“‘forty-niner” house, 
which fact does not 
disturb her brother 





half as much as do the 
frail gilded chair legs 





Four things there are that every man 

wants in his living room: an open fire, 

a comfortable chair, a good reading 
lamp, and books close at hand 





— 


perhaps a davenport. 
There would be enough 
tables for books and 
cigarettes, but they 
would be heavy pieces 
which could not be 
overturned by sudden 
contact, and_ they 
would necessarily be 
so placed that they 
were not in the way. 
Somewhere nearby 
would be a radio which 
occasionally would be 
allowed to let forth 
soft music, and in the 
shadows made, by the 
well-placed lamps 
would be bookcases 
filled with books. Just 
in case there could not 
be the always-coveted 
fireplace, the chairs 
and_ softly glowing 
lamps would then be 
arranged in congenial, 
conversational groups. 
The furniture might 
be Italian, English or 
anything else, but its 
significance and impor- 
tance here would de- 
pend upon its comfort. 
There would be a 
spirit of artistic har- 
y mony, of course, but 
above all the room 
would be, in the doc- 
tor’s words, one to be 
lived in and enjoyed. 
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There ts a dramatic war going on in the mountains of W. ashing ton-— 
a war of the ages—and in this unique article 


Frank Taylor 


reports that 


“The Flowers are Winning! 


=e LD Venerable sat on the inn veranda, looking 

at The Mountain. In cities, men quarrel over 

#4 whether it should be called Rainier or Tacoma, 
but up in Paradise Valley they just call it The 
Mountain. 

It is natural they should do that, for The Mountain is 
everything from Paradise Valley and, for that matter, 
from the other little valleys which The Mountain, in 
generous mood, has tolerated upon its slopes. The 
Mountain could do that. It towers two miles above the 
valleys. They merely make The Mountain seem higher, 
more important, more powerful. 

There are those in whose hearts the great peak, out- 
lined sharply against the azure sky, strikes a note of 
awe, akin almost to fear. It is too great to comprehend. 
The Mountain dominates them. 

But not Old Venerable. Sitting there on the veranda, 
eyes half closed, lips almost smiling, he seemed to talk 
the language of The Mountain. His serenity was 
equalled only by that of the great snow-clad peak. 

“The Mountain has its moods, just as men have 
theirs,” Old Venerable said. “Sometimes The Moun- 
tain is friendly and happy. Sometimes it is aloof and 
guarded. It smiles or scowls with the changing lights 
and shadows. See it when the snows are piling higher 
and higher. Then The Mountain is sure and strong. 
See it when the summer suns are burning, melting the 
snows. Then The Mountain is on the defensive, fighting 
for its life.” 

Old Venerable’s eye fell upon the lingering snow-line, 
at his feet, slowly retreating up the slope from the ve- 
randa. At the edge of the snow stood a phalanx of 
flowers, so eager to grow that many of them actually 
pushed their heads through the melting snow. The old 
man watched them in silence. Then he told the story 
of the age-old battle between the flowers and The 
Mountain. 

Think of it—an army of flowers! Helpless, harmless, 
beautiful flowers, marching against The Mountain that 
men have feared! 

One of the world’s great battles goes on at our feet, he 
told me. The Flowers are storming The Mountain! 
Nobody sees it because it is so 
obvious. 

“T’ve watched it for fifty 
years,” Old Venerable | said. 
“Sometimes, in my imagination, I 
piece the whole story together. 

“Think back a million years, 
or two million, or five. I don’t 
know just how many millions. It 
doesn’t matter. A million years 
is a long time to man, but not to 
The Mountain, nor yet to The 
Flowers. Think back to the 
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time when The Flowers held all this Northwest land. 
There was no mountain. All was level plain, and it be- 
longed entirely to The Flowers. 

“One day a volcano erupted, shooting thousands ot 
tons of earth and ashes and lava and scalding water over 
the plain, slaughtering The Flowers right and left. Year 
after year it did that, until billions of The Flowers were 
dead and The Mountain stood there three miles high, 
domineering, destructive, monarch of the land. 

“The fires of the volcano burned out at last. The 
yawning crater filled with snow. As years passed, the 
snow turned to ice. Peace reigned over the Northwest 
land once more but still The Mountain was king. All 
the land sloped up to The Mountain. The slopes were 
smooth and hard and nothing could gain a ae. 
Routed and scattered, The Flowers lived in a thin 
fringe beyond The Mountain’s reach. 

“As years rolled by, ice, forming in that great vol- 
canic mouth, and thawing slightly with each summer’s 
sun, cracked the crater’s walls. Glaciers pushed out, 
slipped down the slopes, scraping away the crest of The 
Mountain and cutting great gashes in its sides. The 
glaciers loosed great boulders, ground them to powder, 
carved new valleys, filled them with earth, fed streams 
which watered the valleys. The Flowers pushed into 
these valleys, then up The Mountain’s slopes. Each 
year, as they ground away at The Mountain, the gla- 
ciers became smaller. Each year they retreated a few 
inches up the slopes, leaving the powdered rock to 
nourish The Flowers. 


ACH year new battalions of Flowers marched for- 

ward into No-Flower’s-Land to capture the hole 
vacated by some melting block of ice. Death stalked in 
No-Flower’s-Land, but a dozen companies of Flowers 
laid down their lives for the thirteenth that lived. The 
Flowers, you see, have plenty of lives to spare for the 
countless millions which are to follow. Each year their 
front ranks crept up The Mountain’s sides, just behind 
the walls of ice.” 

Old Venerable paused, looked down lovingly at 
a brave little patch of avalanche lilies gleaming 
white as the snows they were 
routing. What sort of attack, 
what strategy, might these little 
soldiers be planning? 

“In my lifetime, I’ve seen The 
Flowers gain a hundred feet, in 
places, against The Mountain,” 
he said. “Each summer the 
battle is renewed. Each winter 
I’ve seen an armistice. It is the 
War of the Ages. Some day there 
will be flowers on the mountain 
top. The Flowers are winning.” 
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The Invading Army of Blooms 
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In the cities men quarrel over 
whether it should be called Rainier 
or Tacoma, but up in Paradise 
Valley they just call it the Mountain 
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House of Friendship, in the quar- 
ter where most m4 the children 
one sees are Mexicans. These 
are not young palms, but their 
skirts are of flapper length. 

What is age, after all, to a 
strong-minded wearer of skirts? 
One comes across elderly palm 
trees, as unburdened by petti- 
coats as Stevenson’s Catriona, 
who at some crisis was 





reported to have kilted 





At the right above: Old-fashioned palm 


ladies with skirts trailing the ground. 
Just above, a fussy miss with vine- 
embroidered petticoat 


HE best way to trim the 

dead leaves from a palm tree 

is as much in question as the 

best way for a girl to wear 
her hair. Quite a chart might be 
printed showing the different ways of 
barbering palms. Or, if the tree is a 
Washingtonia palm, one might say 
tailoring instead of barbering, for the 
sere leaves, drooping round the trunk, 
form a veritable full-length petticoat. 
In Riverside, along Magnolia Avenue, 
there is a place where old Washing- 
tonia palms stand in their unshort- 
ened draperies, as modestly as a row 
of ladies at the date of their planting, 
towards fifty years ago, their faded 
roles touching the ground. Not far 
away on the same avenue there is 
another rank of them with their pet- 
ticoats uniformly shortened to more 
of an old-fashioned walking length. 
But note the thoroughly modern tail- 
oring of a pair of palms which I found 
over by the little Casa de Amistad, or 
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her skirts up to God 
knows where. Some- 
times one even sees a 
tree so denuded that’ 
one has to go back to 
the metaphor of bar- 
bering and conclude that 
the poor thing had to have 
its neck shaved on account 
of sickness or hot weather. 
Still, when one’s hair 
grows thin, it is just as 
well not to try to wear it 
long. In Ventura there 
stands an ancient palm 
which only the winds have 
tailored or barbered. Tat- 
tered shreds of its thatch 
hang around the lower 
part of the trunk, the 
part above looks as matted 
as uncombed hair, and 
there is only a thin bunch 
of green leaves at the top 
for the wind to toss. I 
stopped at the door- 








way of anelderly and Atright: Two flappers 


timeworn woman to near Casa de 
ask if she could tell 
me the age of the 


tree. She did not 


California 
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Amistad, Riverside, 


arbering | 


know, but ventured a guess of fifty 
years. Remembering stately rows of 
fifty-year-old palms in Riverside, I 
said that, from its looks, it must be a 
hundred. 

“Yes,” she answered sharply, “and 
maybe we'd look like that, too, if we 
was a hundred.” 

Many people dislike a palm with a 
long petticoat. Such a mass of faded, 
grayish ecru leaves, hang- 
ing so dead and dry 
around the trunk, are as 
unattractive to them as 
an ancient grizzled beard; 


At left: An ancient palm 
with wind-frayed skirt 
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' Palm Trees 


but to me they are a part of the 
dignity and the symmetry of ‘the 
palms to which they are natural, 
and, except for fire hazard, I would 
not have them trimmed away. 

But fire hazard is a real danger 
with long-skirted palms, even though 
they themselves recover wonderfully 
after fire injury. 

No tree is less fussy than a palm as 
to when and how often it is trimmed; 
for dead and not living 
tissue is cut away. Having 
seen men trimming them 


A Phoenix palm, a year 
after being charred 
with fire 








to 
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described by botanists, and 
that more than a hundred of them are 
grown by palm fanciers in California, but 
for ordinary planting the choice of. gar- 
deners and nurserymen is narrowing down 


A tree whose neck has 
been shaved bare, 
leaving the top a huge 


at many seasons, I asked Mr. 
Chappel, Park Floriculturist of 
Riverside, if any special month 
was best for doing it. Hesaid the 
time made no difference. Palms 
seem to flourish particularly well 
when planted in August, but as 
to barbering them—it is as it is 
with people; frequency and fashion 
are governed by individual choice. 
The tools, also, are of the simplest 

—a hatchet 





A young palm in vigorous 
growth, but with its dead 
leaves pendant, hasa most 
exquisite vase-like form. 
Just outside of Riverside 
there is a row of such 
trees punctuating a 
cypress windbreak 


and dense a head that they 
never can be brought to a 
slender figure, trimming is 
merely a matter of lessen- 
ing the ground space which 
they monopolize. But for 

















and, unless the 
tree is too tall, 
an extension 
ladder. 

The exact 
style to select 
in trimming a 
palm tree depends 
largely on what 
kind of a palm 
one has. More 
than a_ thousand 
species, mostly 
tropical, have been 
it is said 


Washingtonia gracilis, commonly 


called robusta by those who plant it; 
Phoenix canariensis; and Cocos plumosus. 
Of these, Cocos plumosus, which is rather 
a new palm for ordinary planting in Cali- 
fornia, sheds its leaves naturally, 


like 
the royal palm of 
the tropics, and so 
needs no trimming; 
while with the 
Phoenix palms, 


feather duster 
whichhave so broad 
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Dignified Washingtonia palms with 

skirts of old-fashioned walking length. 

Contrast these with the ladies at top 
of opposite page 


the Washingtonias, either robusta 
or filifera, one must take thought. 
A very tall, spare robusta has its own 
great dignity, to be sure, and for my 
taste I should like to see its skirts as 
well as those of the fi/ifera, allowed to 
touch the ground. Yet knee length is 
a pretty cut and sensible. The old, 
old styles may appeal to the eye, but 
there are outweighing advantages in 
keeping the feet free. So my advice 
to palm tailors is: Hold in mind the 
form of a graceful, rounded vase, 
while the tree is young, and let it 
stretch out in slenderness until it be- 
comes a column with a leafy capitol 
when the tree is old. You can do it, 
and yet keep the inflammable skirt 
well up out of harm’s way. And to 
palm barbers I would say, Clip off a 
few dry leaves from around the head 
of a tree if you must, and let the 
orange grower make a shelter of them 
for his young trees. But never, never 
shave a palm tree’s neck. 
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his Biographical Tide 


HAT with Dr. 

Joseph Collins 

looking at every- 

thing under the 
sun including ‘‘Marriage 
and Medicine,” his most 
recent observation, we feel 
justified in gathering the 
home folks around us to take 
a friendly glance at the Graphy Sisters, 
Bi and Autobi. 

The world, as everyone very well 
knows, has become biographically and 
autobiographically conscious. If our 
memory serves, it was Pope who ob- 
served that ‘ ‘The proper study of 
mankind is man,” but if we can judge 
from the bewildering variety of 

“graphies” that have been recently 
published, it was up to this gen- 
eration to observe that the study 
of mankind makes “dern good 
reading.” 

It will be a long time before any- 
one writes more fascinatingly about 
himself than did that grand old 
man of the Eighteenth Century, 
and one of the most remarkable 
Americans that ever lived, Benja- 
min Franklin; or more fully than 
the self-styled Chevalier de Sein- 
galt, Signor Casanova, who wrote 
so intimately, and, might we add, 
embarrassingly, about himself and 
his times. We find George Wash- 
ington in his autobiogr aphy say- 
ing modestly that the command of 
the Continental Army was “An 
honor I neither sought after nor 
desired,” and then almost in the 
same breath, “I shall hope my 
friends will visit and endeavor to 
keep up the spirits of my wife,” as 
his departure would, he knew, 
“be a cutting stroke upon her.” 

It was about six years ago we 
discovered that something was 
happening to biography. The 
book that brought this to our 
attention is still on our shelves, 
Lytton Strachey’s “Queen Vic- 
toria.” Biography, a strait-laced, 
slow-moving, dignified form of 
literature, started cutting up. In 
its new dress it attracted the atten- 
tion of the hoi polloi. Fiction-logged 
readers turned to it with renewed 
buoyancy. Noting this and working 
on the theory that if a little paprika is 
good, a lot is better, many writers 
began turning out their biographies 
dressed in accordance with this new 
and fascinating mode. Kitty Shan- 
non embellished with her bizarre, 
illustrative art Louis Melville’s ‘‘Nell 
Gwyn” that the George H. Doran 
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By 


~ 


A. Marshall Harbinso 


Company published in 1924. We have 
read this pleasantly frank story of 
Charles the Second’s lovely little 
wanton with a relish that has never 
decreased. Pepys saw her and his 
ever-ready pen jotted down in his 
diary “‘... to the women’s shift, where 
Nell was dressing herself and was all 





Alexander Graham Bell as he appears 
on the jacket of Catherine MacKenzie’s 
Biography of him. (Houghton, 
Mifflin Co.) 


unready, she is very pretty, prettier 
than I thought.” 

Other biographies appeared which 
we did not enjoy at all. Like gossipy 
hussies these winked a mascaroed eye 
and whispered of the love-life, drink- 
ing bouts and general cavortings of 
the great and near great. There was 
that unmentionable one recently about 
a late president, in which the author’s 
exposé boomeranged back upon her- 
self to make her appear in our eyes 
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A Review of a Few of the Older 4 most unpleasant person 
indeed. 
and Some of the Newer Biographies 


Although not in the same 
class as the immediate above, 
there was Rupert Hughes’ 
“Life of Washington.” We 
didn’t like this one either. 
Mr. Hughes had a gorgeous 
time with the reputation of 
the father of his country. He per- 
haps did make a man of Washington, 
but in doing so he inadvertently—or 
was it deliberately ?—trod on the toes 
of the many who have always thought 
of Washington as an ideal rather 
than a mere person. It must be re- 
membered, however, that Mr. Hughes 

is an eminently ‘successful fiction 

writer and that he enjoys saying 
startling things. He once said in 
cur hearing that he was going to 
teach his mother to smoke, be- 

cause he believed it would be a 

comforting and pleasant habit for 


Nn 








that lady to acquire. That’s 
Rupert all over. 
There have been, of course, 


many circumspect and dignified 
biographies since  Strachey’s 
“Queen Victoria” to relieve the 
tedium. Readers will undoubtedly 
recall that splendidly done book 
of Miss Best’s, “Thomas Payne, 
Prophet and Martyr of Democ- 
racy” (Harcourt, Brace) that 
appeared a year or so ago; as well 
as “Ariel,” (Appleton) the life of 
Shelley, by André Maurois. In 
“Ariel” Shelley lives and breathes 
again, as lovable, as pitiable, and 
as simple-minded an idiot as ever 
lived. How he ever had time to 
write his exquisite stanzas, Mau- 
rois did not make clear to us. But 
in our interest in the man, we 
forgot about his works. It is 
usually only the poet’s verse that 
lives after him; after reading 
“Ariel” the man Shelley walks side 
by side in our memory with his 
writings. 


UCH as we would like to go 

on reminiscing, we want, in 
the space allotted us, to mention a 
few of the biographies and autobiog- 
raphies that have been published re- 
cently. There is ‘““The World I Saw” 
(Doubleday, Doran, $2.50), a per- 
sonal story by Anne Shannon Mon- 
roe (published serially in Sunset 
last year). In this book the author 
tells of her early life in the Northwest 
—Yakima, if you must stick a col- 
ored pin into your wall-map—and of 
her first adventures (Continued on page 66 
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In a Western Garden 


From an Etching by 


LOUIS ROGERS 
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A breath of old Spain in modern 


guise is the patio of distinctly 


Moorish lines above. Strikingly dif- 
ferent but also pleasing is the en- 
closed garden at right whose boun- 
daries are marked by a simple fence 


HE patio, that secluded little 

garden spot walled-in from 

curious eyes, with its atmos- 

phere of Old-World charm, is 
the one feature which definitely char- 
acterizes the architecture of the 
Southwest. 

The origin of the enclosed garden, 
which might seem to have been 
thought out expressly for this section, 
is commonly, but erroneously, cred- 
ited to Spain. As a matter of history, 
the patio was introduced into ‘Spain 
during the Moorish invasion in the 
13th century, the Moors have previ- 
ously evolv éd it by blending together 
various ideas borrowed from earlier 
Oriental and Greek civilization. 

The place held by the patio in the 
life of the Spaniard was one of real 
necessity, both as a protection from 
the hot, ‘arid climate and to satisfy his 
innate love for privacy and seclusion. 
And here it is truly characteristic of 
the Andalusian that he should cloak 
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of 


his needs with a vividness of imagina- 
tion and a passion for beauty, main- 
taining, at the same time, a fine sense 
of dignity and distinction. 

The usual location chosen for these 
retreats was either in the center of the 
house entirely concealed from the out- 
side, or in the form of an open, circu- 
lar court yard enclosed by high pro- 
tecting walls about those sides that 
did not open directly into the dwell- 
ing. Stucco pavement or flagged rock 
covered the entire floor and a fountain 
was placed in the center, or near the 
kitchen for greater convenience. The 
walls were of stucco or wainscoting, 
and pine beams decorated in Moorish 
design formed the colonnades and 
ceilings of the arcades. 

Unlike the Italian and French, pub- 
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The Lure 


the Patio 


By 


Marjorie M. Mohler 


Modern Homes of the Southwest 
Borrow Ideas from Old-World 
Gardens to Give Charm 


to the New 


lic display in architectural adornment 
did not interest or appeal to the 
Spaniard. Rather a simplicity border- 
ing at times on austerity marked 
these retreats. Ornamentation was 
confined to frescoed adamantine 
stucco or tile about the arcades, 
around the bases of the wells or foun- 
tains, and on the stair-risers. Poly- 
chrome, also, played an important 
part in these decorations. The treads 
of the stairs connecting the courts 
with upper stories were of unglazed 
earth-color, with flower-pots of the 
same hue arranged upon them. 

Color combinations were marked 
by their extreme restraint, the usual 
treatment including only two in the 
entire scheme, such as blue and white 
or black and white. This was accom- 
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plished by the use of tinted tiles with 
the white walls. The potted plants 
carried out the color scheme also, the 
flowers being one color and the pots 
painted the other. Pebbled floors in 
mosaic patterns were popular also, 
many very lovely effects being pro- 
duced. 

By reason of its greater adapta- 
bility the Sevillian type of patio, more 
than any other, is being taken up by 
home-builders of the southwest and 
shaped into suitable form to fit our 
modern habits of living. From the 
mingling of these ideas there is ap- 
pearing a constantly increasing ten- 
dency towards greater individuality 
and self-expression rather than a rigid 
adherence to any pure type; which is 
as it should be, since a strict reproduc- 
tion of a style not our own would be 
both inadequate and inappropriate. 


NLIKE the Spanish retreats, the 

patio of the southwest is con- 
structed to hold rather than to deflect 
the warmth of the sun, and to act asa 
shelter from the cool winds that con- 
stantly blow in from the sea. Any one 
of several positions may be selected 
for its construction. Sometimes it is 
built at the front of the house, 
serving as a main entrance, 
or again it may be placed in the 
rear to insure greater privacy. 
Occasionally one occupies the 
central location, with no out- 
side openings, patterned more 
literally after the Moorish, but 
such instances are not common. 
The extreme restraint of this 
style does not satisfy the true 
westerner’s craving for color, 
informality and the freedom of 
the great outdoors, such as are 
offered by those of a more ex- 
terior nature. Thus, the most 
popular position is on the side 
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of the house, with one, 
two or three wings of the 
main building con- 
structed around it, walls = as 
of varying structure and x 
height making up the re- 
maining sides. Openings 
of various types, and 
cleverly executed gate- 
ways relieve the stark- 
ness of bare walls, be- 
sides revealing entranc- 
ing glimpses of misted 
mountains, rugged can- 
yons or moody seas. 
Floors are developed 
in many interesting ways. 
Some are of cement, 
painted and lined to imi- 
tate brick or tile; others 
are of flagged rock; while 
many enclosures of 
greater exposure are Car- 
peted entirely with grass, 
a factor unknown to the 
Spanish retreat. Uncov- 


Water is as much an 
integral part of the 
true patio as are its 
protecting walls. The 
wall fountain above of 
Italian motif is found 
in the garden of Dr. C. 
M. Hosmer, San Diego 


Like lovely accents in a 
picture of symmetry 
are the sunken flower 
beds in the flagstoned 
area at left. Such a 
feature is particularly 
pleasant in the small 
walled-in garden 
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A brilliantly plumaged 
sentinel stands guard over 
the studio patio of the 
A. M. Southard Co., 
architects of San Diego 


ered stairs of natural wood or ce- 
ment, with wrought-iron railings 
connect with upper stories; fire- 
places of rustic stone, and niches 
in which quaintly modeled jars or 
even tiny fountains appear, are 
constructed in appropriate spots; 
vases of innumerable sizes and 
shapes are placed 11 corners or are 
suspended from arches and beams; 
and electric lights are adroitly 
concealed in wrought-iron lan- 
terns of unique design. 

An assortment of plants and 
trees marks the walled garden of 
this country, the success of the 
whole effect depending upon the taste- 
ful arrangement of material. Painted 
tubs and jars filled with small palms, 
arbor-vitae, box, myrtle, dwarf pines 
and clipped cedars stand at intervals; 
miniature hedges of English privet 
outline flower-beds and paths; tall, 
stately Italian cypress, arranged in 
formation, all tend toward the crea- 
tion of the formal note. Dracaenas, 
oleanders, yucca, cactus, Japanese 
palms and fancy-leafed caladiums, 
used with various complements, are 
all popular media in the accomplish- 
ment of symmetrical and balanced 
arrangements. 
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Around the Year 


HUMBING my way 
through an Eastern garden 
catalog the other day, I 


found the gladiolus re- 
peatedly referred to as the “King 
of Midsummer Flowers.” To me 
this descriptive phrase seemed in- 
adequate for in our garden in 
southern California the “glad” 
reigns the full year round. 

We plant gladiolus every month 
of the year and through proper 
selection of types and individuals, 
have blooms in the garden practi- 
cally every day. Our best bloom, 
of course, is from May until No- 
vember, and we sometimes hold off 
planting from the middle of Novem- 
ber to the first of January. 

There is another fallacy regarding 
gladiolus that often precludes full en- 
joyment of the flower. This is the 
commonly accepted belief that its 
uses in the garden are limited. True, 
the gladiolus is not as versatile as 
many other garden favorites, yet 
it does lend itself to many uses that 
are not generally appreciated. In 
our garden, there is a cutting bed 
blooming practically the entire 
year round, and certain types of 
glads are to be found interplanted 
with roses and perennials, in bor- 
ders, in shrubbery bays and other 
adapted places. And we are con- 
tinually seeking other spots that 
may be improved with gladiolus. 

Our cutting bed requires the 
most attention. It is about 20 by 
30 feet in dimension, and divided 
into ten double rows 20 feet long. 
We plant one double row each 
month, sometimes of one variety 
and often in mixed lots. A double 
row in our cutting bed requires 
about 100 bulbs. The bed 1s lo- 
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with 





who wrote this article N 
is one of Los Angeles’ 
most enthustastic 
Flower fans. His ex- 


periences in growing 








gladiolus the year 
round will be of in- 
terest to all western 


gardeners 











cated well to the back of the garden, 
and is screened by tall growing an- 
nuals, for it is usually quite ragged 


from cutting. We change the loca- 
tion each year. 

Then we have one or two beds of 
glads for mass bloom, sometimes inter- 
planted in our small rose garden about 
the first of March. Gladiolus can also 


be planted with iris beds early in the 
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spring, and combined with asters 

and zinnias in the fall. We have 

found it wise to set out zinnia plants 
in ourearly glad plantings just about 
the time gladiolus bloom is past so 
as to hide the cut stems and leaves. 

Glads always form a part of our 
borders, and there are several spots 
in the shrubbery that are bright- 
ened in the early summer with large 
glads and in winter with prims. 

Low growing types can be set 

along the boxwood hedge, and last 

year, a row of primulinus hybrids 
hid the ragged lower growth of our 
sweet peas. 

We must, however, select types and 
sorts of gladiolus for the various uses, 
and also for the different seasons. 
Methods of planting and care vary 
with the location and season. Our ex- 
periences along this line may be help- 
ful especially to Southwest gardeners. 
There is no doubt that we have made 
many mistakes in our cultural prac- 

tices and our seasonal selections, 

but so far we have had what we 
think is good success with gladiolus. 


IRST, let us consider the selec- 

tion of types and individuals for 
the different uses in the garden. As 
the cutting bed is primarily de- 
voted to flowers for home ornamen- 
tation, planting should be limited 
to sorts which are adapted to this 
purpose and are pleasing to the 
grower. Primulinus hybrids are 
becoming more popular each year 
largely because they are the most 
versatile in decorative use, though 
one wants a selection of the larger 
types, too. We use our cutting 
bed to try out new varieties, for 
under this system a good increase 
is secured. (Continued on page 48 
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HEN I first saw 
Ernest Bloch 
at an Indian vil- 
lage called San 
Ildefonso, in New Mexico, 
taking notes on the song with 
which the natives were accom- 
panying one of their ancient cere- 
monial dances, I was a little 
doubtful of him! I was told he was a 
well-known composer, but that might 
have meant anything. What I sus- 
pected was that he wrote Indian love 
songs for pseudo-Indian-Princesses to 
sing at chautauquas. And I was rather 
resentful, too, of this man who took 
rapid notes on a musical score while 
an absorbing prehistoric dance- 
drama was being enacted on the 


Ernest Bloch, Composer 


A Sketch of An Interesting Westerner to no 
in the Field of Creative Music 


By 
Norman L. Jasper 


me—so unused was I to “real, live” 
composers. Novelists, poets and 
painters no longer impress me; but I 
am still awed by one who fashions in 
anything so intangible as pure sound, 

Besides this bald-headed, black- 
bearded man at the piano, and be- 
hind him,as it were, Isaw alsoa young, 





composer’s work 
since Beethoven!” 

I saw him, still young, 
in his early thirties now, 
still penniless, still un- 

known, arriving in New York 
and feeling the thrill, like any 
immigrant boy, of setting foot 
on what he had been led to be- 
lieve was the Promised Land. And 
then I saw him as he was—perhaps 
the most surprised person Ms all at 
what had happened—actually realiz- 
ing at last that, for him at least, this 
really was the Land of Opportunity. 

For Bloch, oddly enough, had no 
great success in Europe, even though 

such men as Romain Rolland 

hailed his first symphony as ‘one 








age-old desert before us. It was 
the same sort of resentment I feel 
toward tourists who go about 
snapping kodaks. Perhaps I get 
my feelings in this matter from the 
Indians themselves, who think 
that something actual and tangible 
is taken from them each time a 


picture is taken. And_ perhaps 
they are right. Bloch was “‘steal- 
ing” their music. 


Anyway, I was extremely skep- 
tical of this eager little man with 
the beard. I say “little,” not be- 
cause he is, but because that was 
somehow my first impression. He 
is not tall but, hunched up with 
concentrated attention, listening 
intently to the song, sitting on the 
running-board of an automobile 
with his pad on his knee, he 
seemed even shorter, like a man 
with no body, just a big head, a 
big mind. 

The next time I met Bloch he 
was nowhere around—and yet I 
saw him more clearly. In other 
words, I heard some of his music. 
This time, more than before, I 
felt his intensity, his eagerness, his 
keen mind, his curiosity. This 
time I got a pleasant shock of 
interest and my _ skepticism and 
doubt were dispelled. I was im- 
pressed and stimulated. I not only 
sensed the mind and power of the 
man, through the music, but his hu- 
mor and idealism as well. 


HE third time I met Ernest Bloch 

was, as the old phrase has it, 
“the charm.”’ I saw his art and his 
life and the man all at once. I saw a 
vital, magnetic personality at a piano 
playing music which I found it hard 
to believe had actually been plucked 
out of nothingness by the man before 
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Ernest Bloch 


smooth-shaven fellow of twenty, sell- 
ing cuckoo clocks in Germany; I saw 
him trying to manage his father’s 
business in the day time and writing a 
romantic opera called Macbeth at 
night (perhaps in a hall-bedroom, or, 
better still, an attic, with only the 
light of a romantic Lady Macbethean 
candle!); I saw him putting all the 
noise and clash of his youthful intol- 
erance into a symphony which should 
be hailed later by the critics as“‘sus- 
tained noise” and as “‘hopelessly mod- 
ern, which means that it is hopelessly 
artificial”—but still later as “second 
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of the most important works of the 
modern school;” and even though 
much of his most important work 
was composed and played in Eu- 
rope before he came to America 
and became an American citizen. 
And his more spectacular success 
has come only within the past few 
months, when his latest symphony 
America won a prize in a national 
contest and was given a simul- 
taneous premiere by all of the 
leading symphony orchestras in 
the United States, during Decem- 
ber, 1928. 


UT you cannot see Bloch 
now without also _ seeing 
most of everything that has gone 
before. You cannot see him, hear 
him play, or talk with him (hear 
him talk, rather) without feeling 
the “richness, vigor and passion” 
which has been attributed to his 
work. And without somehow see- 
ing behind him all the vicissitudes 
and ironic adventures of his life 
out of which he has made his music. 
I have been told that in the woods 
he turns “sweet and silent.” The 
simple pastime of hunting for 
mushrooms, which is his hobby, 
soothes his fiery nature, apparently. 
He comes back to San Francisco 
(where he is the director of the Con- 
servatory of Music) from a summer 
in Switzerland, with trunks full of 
mushrooms, and recently has been as 
delighted as a child on learning of a 
new way to dry and powder them, the 
better to transport them across a sea 
and a continent. 

Indeed, the story is told of him that 
in the midst of all the pother which 
was being made over him at the time 
his symphony was awarded the first 
prize in the recent (Continued on page 67 








Cookin 
Absent 


AVE you tried cooking by 

remote control? It offers 

the best compromise in the 

world, I think, between the 
call of gardens and golf greens on the 
one hand, and on the other the voice 
of duty bidding us not to neglect the 
important “daily three” that our fam- 
ilies rightfully demand. 

Two big things are essential to good 
cooking by this method: the right 
equipment and well thought out 
plans. The right equipment means 
first, a good range, either gas or elec- 
tric, equipped with temperature con- 
trol and automatic time control also 
if possible; and second, a good, roomy 
refrigerator which keeps things really 
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g by 
‘Treatment 


Even Though All Out-of-Doors 
is Calling Us to “Come Out 
of the Kitchen,’ Meal Must 

Still Be Prepared 


SO 


Ella Lehr 
Suggests 

















(350 degrees for 2 hours, or 400 degrees 


Baked Potatoes 


Hearts of Lettuce Salad, 


(in refrigerator, baked while garnishing meat) 
Rhubarb Tapioca, with Cream 


(375 degrees for 11% hours) 
Meat Loaf with Tomato Sauce 
Potatoes en Casserole 


Baked Apple Crisp 
(A salad, relishes, hot rolls 
and wafers with the dessert 
would make this most 
complete) 


Ham Oven Dinner 


for 114 hours) 
Baked Slice of Ham 
Succini, Italian style 
Rosy Apples 


Thousand Island Dressing 
(Refrigerator) 
Biscuits 


(Baked with dinner) 
Meat Loaf Dinner 


Buttered Onions 
Carrots and Peas 




















cold. As for the planning, here are 
some ideas I have used successfully, 
which you may like to adapt to your 
own needs. One family’s menus and 
plans are no more likely to fit another 
family accurately than one household 
budget is likely to fit another house- 
hold, but good ideas may frequently 
be borrowed in either case. 

The oven dinner, with the whole 
meal complete from soup to dessert 
stowed away in the oven’s roomy in- 
terior, is certainly the Open Sesame 
to many a woman’s outside world. 
And a good refrigerator, mechanical 
or otherwise, is a most efficient wife- 
saver! 

The general scheme of things with 
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oven dinners is to 
use a combination 
of foods which all require about the 
same temperature and length of time 
for cooking, the plan being built 
around the main dish—meat, fish or 
otherwise. 

Pots and pans that will fit in the 
oven are the first essential. Any sort 
of pans will do if the lids of the vege- 
table kettles fit tightly. We prefer 
the cloverleaf or triplicate pans be- 
cause, in addition to possessing lids 
that clamp down, they fit so well into 
the corners of the oven, enabling one 
to stow away in it ever so much more. 
Incidentally, used on top of your gas 
or electric range, you are able to cook 
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three things with the gas or electricity 
you would ordinarily use for one. 
These may contain vegetables, fruits, 
puddings or soup stock. 
| _ For roasting meats, anything from 
the old iron skillet to the latest in 
| heat proof glass and china baking 
E dlies may be used. In cooking by 
| wire no cover is needed, since the in- 
sulation of your oven is a cover in 
itself. Without an insulated oven we 
prefer to use a cover after the searing 
is completed. 
Meat may or may not be seared first. 
That is up to you! 
If you are leaving it in a cold oven 
and prefer the searing to come first, 
this may be done in advance by means 


The oven 
regulator will 
watch your 
baked foods 
and the electric 
refrigerator 
will take care 
of desserts and 
salads 








Fish Oven Dinner 


Hollenden Halibut 


a future salad) 
Pork Bird Dinner 


(refrigerator) 
Pork Birds 


Carrot Strips 


Corn Sticks 


serving meal) 








(375 degrees, 114 hours) 

Harvard Beets 
Escalloped Potatoes with Pimento and Cheese 
Chocolate Pudding or Frosty Prune 

Cream (in the refrigerator) 
(With this meal cook the prunes for 
tomorrow’s breakfast and carrots for 


Fresh Shrimp Cocktail 


Sweet Potatoes and Apples en Casserole 
Buttered String Beans 
(Oven, 400 degrees for 1 hour) 


(Stirred up in a minute, baked while 


Frozen Fruit Salad 
Wafers 
(A combined salad and 
dessert course) 


into 


verted most 
tempting ragouts, 
stews, pot roasts, and 
casserole dishes by 











long, slow cooking. 








of the broiler or the top of the range. 

Meat cooked in a moderate oven, 
which means around 350 degrees, de- 
velops a better flavor than that 
cooked at a higher temperature a 
shorter time; 20 to 30 minutes to the 
pound is the usual time for 350 de- 
grees of heat. This softens the fibre 
and improves the flavor. Roast beef is 
the exception. Veal, pork, mutton 
and lamb require the longer time. 

No basting is necessary with the 
insulated oven or with certain types 
of roasting pans. 

The less expensive cuts may be con- 
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As to vegetables, 
they too can be baked. Neither do 
they overcook in the oven, for steam- 
ing is a longer process than boiling. 
Steamed vegetables are good for us, 
too; since so little water is needed 
for this method, flavor and valuable 
minerals are not carried away with the 
liquids ordinarily discarded. 

Any vegetable can be cooked in the 
oven, but it is not practical to include 
in oven dinners leafy vegetables, such 
as spinach, because they require so 
short a time. Any vegetable that 
grows beneath the ground—carrots, 
potatoes, onions and beets—and some 
that g?ow above the ground, as arti- 
chokes, beans, peas and tomatoes, are 
quite adjustable to the average 
oven meal plan. Very little water is 
used, often none at all. About 1% to 
24 cupful is sufficient, salted. 

Ordinarily oven-cooked vegetables 
will require about twice as long to 
cook as in surface cookery. This fits 
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in well, as the average roast will re- 
quire 1% to 2 hours. Naturally, we 
choose vegetables which require about 
the same length of time as the meat. 
If we bake fish, which will take no 
more than an hour, we use vegetables 
such as tomatoes and scalloped po- 
tatoes, which require less time than 
onions and whole potatoes, for in- 
stance. 

If old vegetables are used, the time 
should be increased. 

Save the liquid from the vegetables 
and use for soup stock and the like. 

Where butter 1s added to vegetables 
the food value is increased as well as 
the flavor. If added without water, a 
slightly browned effect is produced. 

Vegetables to be used the following 
day for salads or creaming may be 
cooked along with the dinner, and 
dried fruits may be prepared for to- 
morrow’s breakfasting. Here is an- 
other place where the refrigerator 
plays its part. 

Croquettes, sandwiches, biscuits, 
scalloped dishes, meats and vegetables 
may be stored away in it even before 
the breakfast dishes are washed, leav- 
ing us free to (Continued on page 58 
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Hospitality at Home 


By Florence La Ganke 


+ 


Photographs, courtesy 
of Irish and Scottish 
Linen Damask Guild 








O you have company man- 
ners at your home? Have 
you ever compared the 

; tone of your voice at seven 
in the morning with your company 
voice at seven o'clock in the evening? 
Is there a difference? Do you mind 
your ways more carefully when there 
are guests because you remember 
your own mother saying in your 
childhood, “Now watch your man- 
ners, because company is coming, 
and Mother does not want to be 
ashamed of you.” And your mind 
was set in the mold which says, 








The gracious hostess has 
two characteristics: im- 
agination—-that ability to 
put herself in another’ s 
place — and unaffected 


manners. The same traits 


mark the perfect host. 


magazines are arranged in ex- 
tremely decorous rows, when the 
flowers in the bouquet are stiff 
and prim, they seem to shriek, 
“We have put on our company 
manners.” And primness never 
made anyone feel welcome. 

As guests come up the street of an 
evening they see lights in the win- 
dow and on the porch, and the host 
greets them at the door with a wel- 
coming hand. The children say, 
“Good-evening,’” and do not hang 
behind nor hide in the lurking shad- 
ows of furniture. When children 











“Company manners are something 
tobe puton. They are not natural.” 
If you wear your company man- 
ners like your best clothes, there come times when you 
are glad to take them off. That is too bad, because 
hospitality then becomes an artificial rather than a real 
thing. 
_ Hospitality implies a joyous welcome, an interest 
in the sojourners under our roof, and a genuine desire 
to make the guest’s comfort a matter of first considera- 
tion. The guest has honored us by accepting our in- 
vitation and all members of the family unite to show 
their appreciation. , 

Hospitality is not a matter for the hostess alone. 
Her husband, her children, even her lamps and rooms 
should show a genuine welcome. Rooms take on 
artificial company manners when they are swept and gar- 
nished within an inch of their lives. When books and 
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feel the responsibility for helping to 
entertain guests, they develop into 
charming sub-hosts, gaining an un- 
derstanding of the graciousness of hospitality. 

When the comfort of guests is the first consideration, 
children are not disciplined at the table. Children’s 
manners, or lapses in them, are ignored in the pres- 
ence of company. The child who is humiliated by being 
scolded in front of guests soon learns to sit apart, afraid 
to do a thing for fear new wrath will be called down 
upon his head. That kind of child makes a poor dinner 
partner in later years, because he has effaced himself for 
so long that he had not learned to carry his share of the 
conversational give and take. 

The hospitable hostess does not load the table with 
food so that her guest who is counting calories is 
tempted beyond her strength. Neither does the thought- 
ful hostess put strange foods with pronounced flavors 
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on the table. Even a well 
bred guest who knows she 
should eat at least a part of 
everything on her plate may 
find it impossible to live up 
to her standard. 
Consideration for one’s 
guests means that the 
hostess will not insist upon 
butterless dinners, separate 
salad courses, after dinner 
coffee, even when she knows 
they are socially correct, if 
she feels that her guests will 


be more comfortable with “4 
less sophisticated meals and ae 
service. ae 


OOD is not apologized 

for in the home of a per- 
fect hostess. If there has 
been a real mishap, her apol- 
ogies help only to fix it in the 
guest’s mind, so that the 
next time she thinks of that 
hostess she says, ‘Oh, yes! 
that’s where I had that scorched soup.” If apologies 
are made as a matter of habit when the food really is 
all right, she puts her guest in the position of insisting 
that it is delicious. The ensuing argument centers the 
conversation upon food. Who is there among us who 
cannot find something more interesting to talk about 
than the food set before us? 

The hospitable host takes a real share in the con- 
versation. He does not act bored. He does not sit at 
the table paying no attention to the guests, nor does 
he insist upon heaping food upon their plates despite 
their protests. The host and his wife have had an 
earlier agreement regarding the way in which he shall 
carve the meat and serve the food. There are no 

domestic flare-ups, nor are there 

$ any covert criticisms given in the 

form of pretended pleasantries 
and jokes. 

Conversation is easier, more 





Silver, crystal 
and china 
sparkling on 
snowy linen 
is always 
effective 
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For an in- 
formal lunch- 
eon, quaint 
blue china on 
yellow linen 
is lovely 





spontaneous and more sprightly 
when husbands and wives are not : 








{ 


: : ige = 
dinner partners. It 1S amazing a a, 


what point an old story has when 
told to an interested new listener! 

One’s most recent operation as well as one’s political 
or religious convictions are best left out of conversa- 
tion. The first bores the listeners or fires them to tell 
their experiences until the table resembles a medical 
clinic. 

Politics and religion only start arguments. . Folks don’t 
know anything about these subjects, really. They just 
“emote” on them. And emotions are dangerous things. 
A hostess is justified in introducing even so banal a 
subject as the weather to break up an argument on 
politics or religion. 

When the guests gather around the fireplace after 
dinner, and one guest announces she must leave, she is 
not made to feel she has committed a social error, nor 
does the hostess begin to uncover 
the guest’s family skeleton as soon 
as the door is closed; because that 
makes the guest who leaves next 
say to herself—‘‘I wonder what they 
are saying about me now that the door 
has closed on me.” A gracious hostess 
never discusses one guest’s personal 
affairs with any other guest. 

When it is time for children to go 
to bed, they say “Good-night” cour- 
teously and pleasantly and vanish for 
the rest of the evening. If only they 
could be made to realize the glory and 
praise they acquire by so doing, if 
only they knew the way in which they 
are held up as examples to less well 
behaved children, they might be 
tempted to go even earlier! 





HE guest who stays over-night 

takes her cue from her hostess as 
to bed-time. Should the hostess stay 
up and up, hiding yawns as best she 
can, the guest may mention the fact 
that tomorrow is another day, but 
the first suggestion should have come 
from the family. (Continued on page 66 
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How I Made a Success 
of My Home Finances 


This Is the True Story of a California Housewife and Her Experiences 


with the Family Budget. 


Her Common Sense Spending Plan 


Will Be of Interest to Other Ambitious Families 





HEN I was a child my 
parents were in the 
grocery business and I 


helped wait on the 
customers after school, on Satur- 
days and during vacations. It was 
an interesting and instructive ex- 
perience, for I would like to meet 
the person who hears more hard 
luck stories than the neighbor- 
hood grocery man. 

Sometimes, when it became 
almost impossible to collect on 
accounts, my mother would give 
the bills to me and tell me I could 
have any money I might collect. 
You should have seen me work 
and you should have heard the 
tales of woe to which I was com- 
pelled to listen. Well, I fully 
made up my mind then, ‘although 
only a girl ten or twelve years old, 
that when I got married, if I ever 





CARI ™_9D 
The Author's 


Financial Statement 


is E have been married twelve 
years. By following this budget 

plan we have, out of an average salary, 
bought a home, an automobile, and 
our furniture, including a baby grand 
piano. We have also an equity in 
another house; own some legitimate 
stock; keep up several savings ac- 
counts, and carry $12,000 in insurance. 
An intelligent spending plan means 

‘more cents to the dollar’ ’’. 


Right then I decided that the 
saying, “An ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure” was 
just exactly the remedy my budg- 
eting needed, so I decided to work 
out a system of my own. 

First I made a list of all our big 
occasional expenses such as in- 
surance, taxes and the like, for 
one year, allowing a substantial 
amount for emergencies. I added 
up these various amounts and di- 
vided the total by twelve. This 
amount, which the first year 
amounted to about $35.00 a 
month, we put into a special bank 
account on the first of every 
month and we withdrew from 
that account only to pay the 
items listed and for a few real 
emergencies. Right away that 
solved our biggest financial prob- 
lem. 








did, I was going to use some effi- 
cient method of handling my in- 
come so the poor groceryman would 
not need to go without his money the 
months Johnny had his tooth pulled, 
Clara needed a party dress or the life 
insurance had to be paid. 

For a couple of years before I was 
married I worked in a savings bank, 
where I had a good opportunity to see 
the results of other kinds of money 
management. This bank gave away 
a household budget book which very 
much appealed to me because it 
looked so business-like with its verti- 
cal columns and horizontal lines. 

I was married at the age of twenty- 
one to one of the finest young men in 
the world, and as soon as we returned 
from our honey moon I started to keep 
household accounts. I tried my best 
to account for every nickel and dime 
I received so my husband could see 
what an efficient bookkeeper his bride 
was, but try as hard as I could I was 
always dreadfully out of balance. 

Gradually the novelty wore off, my 
enthusiasm cooled down and my 
budgeting became an awful bugbear. 
My husband made a big joke of my 
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bookkeeping and shouldered most of 
the practical financing himself. It 
went on that way for four or five 
years, but because of my childhood 
determination to_use a financial sys- 
tem in my home I would not give up. 

Little by little our major expenses, 
such as premiums on life insurance 
policies, clothing bills, vacation ex- 
penses and emergencies, increased and 
the problem of paying the big occa- 
sional bills became most difficult. 
Finally I decided to analyze my 
budget business and find out what 
was wrong. I discovered three out- 
standing defects with my money 
managing and they were: 

First: The record in my budget 
book was nothing but columns of 
figures and did not give the informa- 
tion concerning expenditures which I 
often desired. 

Second: I was devoting altogether w 
too much energy to recording the 
figures after our money was all spent. 

Third: I was giving no thought at 
all to the planning of expenditures be- 
forehand. 
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Next I decided to make out a 
plan that would fit the balance of 
our pay check to the current expenses 
and savings. Here I found that every 
month was different and every pay- 
day needed a new plan, but the time 
it took was only a few minutes and I 
was always amply repaid for the 
effort. Usually I found it to my ad- 
vantage to make out the plans a 
couple of months ahead even though 
they always needed some alterations. 
I would gladly here state the figures in 
my budgets if I thought they could be 
used by anyone else, but I do not be- 
lieve any standard set of figures can 
be used by any two families in the 
whole United States. 


ON the monthly list I would first 
mark down all amounts to be 
paid on contracts and installment ac- 
counts, such as radio, automobile, 
furniture or our home. Next we al- 

ways tried to put a certain amount 
into some true, easily liquidated sav- 
ings, perhaps a systematic bank ac- 
count or first class stock. Then I 
would make an estimate of the 
amounts needed (Continued on page 61 
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y ohn T. McCutcheon 


Famous cartoonist of the Chicago Tribune, who 
has recently won distinction also as the writer of 
two very unusual novels. 


My earliest home was in Lafayette, 
Indiana, which, as most people 
know, is on the Wabash River. 
When I was a very small boy, I 
used to think a lot of that river. It 
seemed almost as important to me 
as the Tippecanoe County Court- 
house, Lafayette’s grandest building. 

As it must to all boys, however, 
the time came at last for me to 
study geography and make the 
acquaintance of maps. Imagine my 
surprise, one fine day, to discover 
that the Wabash wasn’t really a 
part of Lafayette at all, but that 
Lafayette was just one of the many 
places which the Wabash River 
passed by in its travels! 

And the Wabash flowed into 
the Ohio, the Ohio into the Missis- 
sippi, the Mississippi into the Gulf 
of Mexico, which opened into the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

After that, whenever I threw a 
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A map from Mr. McCutcheon’s own hand. 
Treasure Island, Mr. McCutcheon’s estate in the Bahamas. 








It represents 


(ive me @ map! 


stick into the Wabash, I would 
speculate upon its eventual landing 
place. Often I opened my geography 
book and traced on a map the pos- 
sible course of just such a stick. 

Naturally, I followed it myself 
in imagination. And the things I 
saw, the adventures I had, the 
heroic exploits I performed on 
foreign shores, the strange lands I 
visited, the treasures I gathered to 
distribute unselfishly upon my re- 
turn to the various members of my 
family! 

It was fun then. It still is now. 
For I still love to look at maps and 
permit my fancy to wander all over 
them and the lands they represent. 

The hours I have spent with 
maps are among the most profit- 
able in my life. Not only have 
they given me a solid grounding in 
geography. They have truly broad- 
ened my outlook. They have helped 


Some of Rand M¢Nally & Company’s 


Products and Departments 
Child Life Magazine 


Maps Atlases 
School Maps General Atlases 
Auto Road Maps Commercial Atlas 
Commercial Maps Goode School Atlas 
Economic Maps 
Aviation Maps 
Special Maps to Order 


Globes 


Publications 
Text Books 
Children’s Books 


Airline and Bus Tickets 


General Printing 





Coupon Books 
Washington 
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536 S, Clark Street, Chicago 










to keep my imagination in trim. 
Give me a good map! I can learn 
as much from it as from any book! 


v y v 


Either a globe or an atlas, certainly 
maps in some form, should hold an 
important place in every private 
library. 

Cultivate the excellent and 
stimulating habit of reading them. 
Study them frequently. Teach 
your children to enjoy them. 

Rand M€Nally Maps, Globes 
and Atlases are always scientific, 
accurate, up to date. Obtainable 
at leading booksellers and_sta- 
tioners, or direct. 

The habit of scrupulous ac- 
curacy down to the last detail 
required in the making of maps 
extends to all Rand M€Nally & 
Company’s greatly varied activities. 


RAND MENALLY & GOMPANY 


Banker's Monthly 
Banker's Directory Map Headquarters 
Banker's Bulletin 

Railroad, Dept. K-24 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 


San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Monday Night Casserole 


That it makes use of the meat remaining from Sunday dinner and that it 
may be made ready hours ahead of time, requiring only 15 or 20 minutes 
immediately before dinner for a final heating through and browning, are 
the advantages of this dish. It requires: 


2 cupfuls of cooked chicken or veal, diced 1 teaspoonful of salt 

1 cupful of diced cooked celery 2 tablespoonfuls of butter 
11% cupfuls of cooked rice 2 tablespoonfuls of flour 

l% teaspoonful of pepper 1% cupfuls of chicken broth 


Mix the meat, celery, rice, salt and pepper. Melt the butter, add the flour 
and cook a minute, then add the chicken broth slowly (a can of chicken 
soup may be used if no broth is available) and cook, stirring, until smooth. 
Add to the first mixture, pour into an oiled baking dish, cover with but- 
tered crumbs, and set aside until 20 minutes before the meal. Bake at 450 
degrees, uncovered, to allow the crumbs to brown. These quantities will 
serve 6 persons.—Mrs. C. C. K., WASHINGTON. 


Carrot and Ripe Olive Salad 


14 cupful of cold cooked carrots ¥% cupful of chopped ripe olives 


1 cupful of cooked peas 1 small white onion, minced 
Y cupful of diced celery or shredded French dressing 
cabbage Seasonings Mayonnaise 


Mix the vegetables lightly, pour a slightly sweetened French dressing over 
them, and let stand for half an hour in the refrigerator. Just before serv- 
ing, drain off the French dressing, season the vegetables nicely with salt 
and pepper, and pile them lightly in lettuce cups, topping with a little puff 
of stiff mayonnaise sprinkled with chopped parsley or tiny strips of green 
pepper.—Mrkrs. J. R. H., Nevapa. 


Roquefort French Dressing 


Using a fork or wooden spoon, crush fine % pound of Roquefort cheese, 
and add a little salad oil to make a smooth paste. Then adding vinegar 
and salad oil alternately, mix until the paste is of a consistency just thick 
enough to pour. Add salt and paprika to taste, and serve over lettuce.— 
Miss A. R. L., CALIFoRNIA. 


Spiced Raisins 


1 cupful of sugar 14 teaspoonful of ground cloves 
34 cupful of water Y4 teaspoonful of grated nutmeg 
1 tablespoonful of corn sirup Y% pound of seeded raisins 

¥4 teaspoonful of ground cinnamon Granulated sugar for rolling 


Put the sugar, water, corn sirup and spices into a saucepan and cook, stir- 
ring until the sugar is dissolved, then continue boiling gently without stir- 
ring until a temperature of 238 degrees on the candy thermometer (the 
soft ball stage) 1s reached. Add the raisins and cook about 5 minutes 
longer. Lift raisins from the sirup a few at a time, using a fork, drop them 
onto a layer of granulated sugar which is spread out on a sheet of waxed 
paper, and roll them until they are completely coated. Be careful not to 
get any of the granulated sugar into the sirup as this would cause it to 
crystallize. Serve the raisins as you would candy.—Mkrs. M. R. A., 
WASHINGTON. 


Ham Steak with Orange Sauce 


11% pounds of ham steak 2 tablespoonfuls of flour 
1 cupful of water 2 cupfuls of orange juice 
2 oranges, sliced 

Have the ham cut about 34-inch thick. Sear well on both sides in a hot 
frying pan, then add the cupful of hot water and let simmer about 30 
minutes until well done. If all the water has not cooked away by that 
time, remove the lid and allow it to evaporate. 
Measure into a saucepan 2 tablespoonfuls of fat from the skillet, add the 
flour, and cook, stirring, until lightly browned. Add the orange juice, and 
cook, stirring constantly, for 5 minutes. Take up the steak on a hot 
platter, pour the sauce around it, and garnish with the sliced oranges and 
parsley or watercress. This will serve 6.—L. R., Catirornia. 
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Pecan Patty-Cakes 

lf teaspoonful of baking powder 

34 cupful of chopped pecan meats 

34 cupful of chopped dates 
V4 teaspoonful of salt 
Beat the eggs slightly in a mixing bowl, and add the other ingredients in 
the order given. (No milk is required.) Fill tiny oiled muffin pans two- 
thirds full of the mixture, and place a whole nut meat on each. Bake ina 
moderate oven (375 degrees) for 15 minutes. No icing is required. 
—Mrs. F. A., OrEGon. 


Tomato-Corn Casserole 


2 eggs 
1 cupful of brown sugar 
14 cupful of flour 


1 small onion, sliced 
2 tablespoonfuls of grated cheese 


1 small can of tomatoes 

1 small can of corn 

1 green pepper Bread crumbs 

1 tablespoonful of butter Salt and pepper 
Remove seeds and chop the green pepper coarsely. Simmer the tomatoes 
about 10 minutes, then add the corn, pepper, sliced onion, and seasoning. 
Simmer 15 minutes, then in an oiled baking dish arrange alternate layers 
of the vegetable mixture and bread or cracker crumbs, having the top 
layer of buttered crumbs with the grated cheese sprinkled over all. Bake 
in a moderately hot oven (400 degrees) about 20 minutes, or until well 
browned.—G. C. C., NEw Mexico. 


Browned Potatoes 


With a roast, these potatoes will be just right, and moreover, they are the 
easiest things possible to prepare and serve. 

The number of potatoes used will depend upon the size and appetite of 
your family. For 3 pounds of potatoes use 114 teaspoonfuls of salt, 2 
tablespoonfuls of flour, and 4 tablespoonfuls of butter or other preferred 
shortening. Pare the potatoes, cut them into balls or cubes and spread 
them in a shallow baking pan. Add the shortening and sprinkle with flour 
and salt. Do not cover. Bake in a moderately hot oven (425 degrees) for 
1 hour, stirring them about after 30 minutes.—D. S., Texas. 


Best-Ever Sandwich Spread 


An unusual filling for rolled or other sandwiches is made by grinding liver- 
wurst and mixing with it an equal measure of chutney sauce, blending the 
two into a smooth paste.—Mrs. I. J., Cotorapo. 


Perfection Nut Loaf Cake 

Y cupful of milk 

¥ teaspoonful of vanilla 

134 cupfuls of pastry flour 34 cupful of nutmeats 

- 3 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 3 egg whites 
Cream the butter and sugar. Sift the baking powder and flour together 
three times and add half of this alternately with the milk to the creamed 
butter and sugar. Mix thoroughly, beating a minute or two. Add the va- 
nilla, and the remaining flour to which the nutmeats have been added (so 
that they will be well coated with flour), and beat again for 3 minutes. Do 
not merely stir, but beat the mixture hard. Fold in gently the stiffly 
beaten egg whites, pour into an 8-inch square oiled cake pan, and bake 50 
minutes in a slow oven (350 degrees). This is not supposed to be a high, 
thick cake. Ice with “One-Two-Three Frosting,” the recipe for which is 
given below, and serve, fresh and sticky, as the sole dessert for a home 
dinner. It must, of course, be served on individual dessert plates and 
eaten with a fork. 


Vy cupful of butter 
1 cupful of sugar 


One-Two-Three Frosting 
1 cupful of granulated sugar 3 tablespoonfuls of cold water 
2 egg whites 
Stir the ingredients lightly together in the upper part of a double boiler, 
and place over rapidly boiling water. (Be sure that the water continues 
boiling rapidly.) Beat with a rotary egg beater for 6 minutes, then remove 
from the Cilio water and continue to beat for 2 minutes. Pile roughly 
on the cake and sprinkle with coarsely broken nutmeats. This icing will 
remain deliciously moist—Mrs. E. S. L., OrEGon. 
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Two 


Invitations 
IRST: Will you share your 


favorite recipes with other 
readers of SUNSET, through 
the “Kitchen Cabinet’’? This 
recipe exchange is to be a regu- 
lar department and we will pay 
$1 for every recipe published. 

Second: Will you enter your 
very best fig recipes in the first 
one of a series of contests 
featuring foods produced in the 
West? Fig conserve, fig cook- 
ies—any recipe in which figs, 
fresh, dried, preserved or other- 
wise, appear is eligible. A spe- 
cial prize of $5 is offered. This 
contest closes February 15th, 
and the prize-winning recipe 
will appear in the May issue. 
Address all contributions to the 
Kitchen Cabinet, Sunset Maga- 
zine, 1045 Sansome St., San 
Francisco.—The Editors. 
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To preserve the complexion 


charm that associates itsel f with 
youth oe 0 avoid all suggestion 


of ‘make-up . os that is 
the mission of Colleen Moore 
Face P owder. 


Colleen Moore Face Powder 


contributes notably toa well 
groomed appearance but its 


presence, asa powder, is not 


apparent. So perfect in formula 


and so pure in every ingredient, 
it serves as a protection to the 
skin as well as a definite aid 

to beauty ... stays on until 

the dance ls over. 

Send 10c for packing and 
mailing and /5e for the 
powder ia specifying the tint 
wanted oe» tO The Owl Drug 
Company or any Agent for 
the Owl products. The 
better drug stores in many 
cities are agents for The Oul 
Drug Company products. 

Other Colleen Moorebeauty aids 

are: Lip Stick, Rouge, Compact, 

Beauty Cream, Astringent, Per- 

fume, Toilet Water, Talcum, 


Body Powder, Solid Perfume, 
Liquid Nail Polish and Remover. 


Colleen 
Moore 





Jace‘ Powder 


The Owl Drug Co 


San Francisco New York Chicago 
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He, too, is at the head of his pro- 
fession and has prospered accord- 
ingly. But there ends the similarity. 
Mr. James has neither the placid 
home life nor the buoyant good health 
of Mr. Emerson. He is married to an 
invalid, and not the patient, silently 
suffering kind, either. He must keep 
his home as well as his business run- 
ning smoothly and must be both 
father and mother to his children. 
For all his size and apparent strength, 
he has suffered from a series of ail- 
ments which have meant that often 
he did his work under the most dis- 
tressing condition. 

But does he have the glums? Never 
a glum! 

For one thing, he hasn’t time for 
them. For another, it wouldn’t get 
him anything if he did, for at his house 
there is no one to tiptoe to the tele- 
phone and send out an S. O. S. 


you couldn’t even get him to admit 
that there is any reason why he 
should have them. If you pointed out 
that he carries a greater burden than 
most men are called upon to do, he 
would answer that he is well able to 
and that it hasn’t hurt him. If you 
sympathized because he has little 
comfort from his wife, he would show 
you that his relations with his children 
and with his friends are unusually fine 
and satisfying. 

As for the various physical afflic- 
tions that have visited him from time 
to time, he will tell you that those are 
a joke. Through following the strict 
regimen of exercise and diet necessary 
to keep going at all, he has evolved 
quite excellent health, and enjoys 
physical pursuits beyond the powers 
of many men half his age. 

Please don’t think James is a Polly- 
anna. He isn’t mawkish about all 
this. He just goes on the theory that 
life is too full of a number of things to 
waste time and attention worrying 
about the ones that don’t suit him. 
For him it has merely been good pol- 


Getting Rid of the Glums 


(Continued from page 20) 


icy, when one phase of life failed him, 
to develop another in its stead. A 
psychiatrist, however, would delight 
in him, and would label him Exhibit 
A in the case for mental health. 

But what then, of Mr. Emerson? If 
Mr. James with his many burdens 
never has the glums, need the more 
fortunate Mr. Emerson entertain 
them? 

I think the psychiatrist would doubt 
it. This man, he would probably say, 
has simply fallen into a very bad 
mental habit which he has continued 
because, strange as it may seem, he 
gets a certain satisfaction from it. 

In the first place, one wonders how 
great a part the tactful, compassion- 
ate wife plays in the problem. Sup- 
pose she didn’t make the household 
stop breathing every time the head of 
it was in the throes of his affliction? 
Suppose he got no attention and less 
sympathy? Can you doubt that he 
enjoys the drama of the hushed house, 
the anxious faces, the attempts to 
bring him out of it? You know he 
loves it! And a course of optimism on 
the part of the others, with every- 
body having a good time but father— 
and everybody ignoring father’s little 
tantrum— would probably bring him 
out of his glums eventually, if not at 
once. 


UT even under the continuing 

handicap of a loving and mis- 
guided wife, can Mr. Emerson rid 
himself of this childish habit? 

Well, we cannot of course say posi- 
tively and absolutely that he can, for 
we do not know all the contributing 
causes of his developing this line of 
action. We know that it is not an 
easy thing to break any habit, mental 
or physical, but even the psychologists 
tell us that it is not an entirely hopeless 
proposition. We have seen enough bad 
habits conquered, or at least kept in 
place, through the substitution of 


better ones in their stead, to know 
they can usually be mastered. 

I would not presume to prescribe 
definitely for Mr. Emerson, and he 
wouldn’t take my advice if I did. But 
I would like to suggest to him a course 
of treatment which could not possibly 
hurt him, and might conceivably help 
him to like himself better, for I know 
he hates himself thoroughly when he 
is suffering from these fits of depres- 
sion. 


IRST I'd suggest he have a com- 

plete physical examination, and 
discuss his diet and general habits 
with his physician. (Those of us who 
are honest with ourselves know that 
many a worry and many a spell of 
discouragement and irritability and 
glums can be traced directly to indi- 
gestion or lack of sleep.) 

Having convinced himself that his 
state of mind depends largely on his 
own will power, and his tact in man- 
aging himself, I would suggest that 
whenever he feels an attack coming 
on, he seek out a friend or two who 
will not argue with him about his bad 
habit, nor sympathize with him for 
his attack of the blue devils, but who 
will lead him into such stimulating 
conversation that he simply forgets 
how sorry he has been feeling for him- 
self. A little later no doubt he can 
fight off the glums alone, with an 
interesting book or a good show, or a 
game of golf, or some other form of 
hard physical exertion. I have no 
patience with the moody introspect 
who sits down, with empty hands— 
and empty mind, I feel tempted to 
say—dreary and morose, to contem- 
plate the hopelessness of things in gen- 
eral. It is such an egotistical thing to 
do! Probably everyone feels the urge 
at times to do just that sort of thing, 
but most of our friends, thank good- 
ness, abstain from doing it. 

Under one or another of these 
methods, if our friend Emerson is the 
nearly normal, (Continued on page 59 





Cinderellas 


By Grace WALLACE 


The little houses on the hills— 


How brave they shine at night! 
They droop forlornly all the day 
Till comes the candle-light. 
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Then like a sorry cinder-wench 
They rise from toil of day, 
And show themselves for princesses 

In glimmering array. 
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Courtesy of Nathan Dohrmann Co. 


A waffle set of sparkling green 
glass is decidedly attractive 


IME was when waftles 

were considered merely 

a form of griddle cakes, 

aristocratic ones, to be 
sure, but after all suitable only 
for breakfast service. Now, while 
they have lost none of their popu- 
larity at breakfast time, they 
have invaded other meals and we 
find them appearing as the main 
dish of a luncheon or late evening 
supper in company with creamed 
sweetbreads, chicken a la king or 
the like, or even made of plain 
cake batter and served as dessert 
with preserved fruit and whipped 
cream or with a frozen cream mix- 
ture and a_ chocolate sauce. 


Courtesy of 
Listenwa'ter and Gough, 
Inc. 

















The Royal Rochester ware waffle set 
shown in these two photographs is 
as practical as it is beautiful 
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The New in 


Wattle 


Making 


Equipment Selected by 


Elner Martin 


Social success for this member 
of the quick bread family has 
been made possible, I think, by 
the coming of the electric waffle 
iron which permits one to bake 
crisp waffles at the table in smart 
irons of exquisite beauty. 

Imagine the pride of the hostess 
who seats herself before her guests 
to bake waffles, using the set 
shown in the photograph at the 
bottom of this page. The mixing 
bowl, sirup pitcher, and inset on 
the waffle iron are made of Royal 
Rochester ware vitrified china in 
the charming Bird of Paradise 
pattern. This type of china of 
course withstands tremendous 
heat, so one need have no fear of 
breakage. This point is appre- 
ciated in regard to the sirup 
pitcher as well as the iron, for 
waffles and griddle cakes, to my 
mind, are much improved by the 
use of hot sirup rather than cold. 
Simply heat the sirup before 
putting it into the pitcher, or 
stand the pitcher in boiling water 
until it is thoroughly heated. 


Photographs by the 
Ralph Young Studios 
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The mixing bowl is worthy of 
extra study, too. Note that it is de- 
signed with a small base, allowing it to 
be grasped easily in the left hand; note 
also that the top edge is so shaped 
that it neatly cuts off any drippings 
from the bottom of the ladle and con- 
ceals them within the bowl, 
sight. Not the least important fea- 
ture of the design of the set is the 
ladle which measures exactly the 
quantity of batter needed for one 
waffle. 

Waffle sets in colored glass add 
sparkling beauty to the table. These, 
too, are heat-proof, of course. The 
plate, cup and saucer and _ batter 
pitcher shown in the upper left hand 
corner are of Fostoria glass in clear 
green. 

A versatile waffle iron which is de- 
cidedly efficient in every way is shown 
in three views on this page. Its grid- 
dles are reversible, making it possible 
to bake hot cakes 
as well as_ waffles, 
and in addition to 
these changes, the 
griddles may be taken 
out entirely, to permit 
the toasting of sand- 
wiches. 

The manipulation of 
the griddles is the sim- 
plest thing possible. 
By merely pulling out 
a small set screw, the 
plates are easily lifted || 
out. The handle of || 
the iron serves as a_ || 
support for the top || 
when it is turned back, 
thus affording two flat, 
level aluminum grid- 
dles for the painless 
baking of hot cakes. A | 
generous tray holding 
the iron, a pitcher of 


With the closed Majes- 
tic waffle iron below 
is shown one of the 
new Foursome plugs 


] 


out of 





batter, and a pancake 
turner will be all that 
is necessary in the way 
of equipment to keep 
an ordinary family 
supplied with piping 
hot cakes. 

Another feature of 
this iron which should 
be noticed is the switch 
on the plug, enabling 
one to turn the current 
on or off without pull- 
ing out the plug. 

A most luxurious 
piece of equipment is 


The Majestic waffle 
iron shown at right, 
also immediately below 
and in lower left-hand 
corner, is a_ versatile 
piece of equipment 
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the waffle 


handw rought solid silver, 


i 
: 
' 


bacon server of 
shown 


in action in the center photo- 
gr raph. With the closed Majestic 
iron in the photograph at the 
lower left-hand corner is shown 
one of the new four-way plugs, 


designed to per- 
mit the use of as 
many as four elec- 
trical appliances 
on the table at 
one time. Built to 
carry a _ heavy 
electrical load, 
this is a= real 
convenience. 


Hand-wrought in 
solid silver is this 
waffle or bacon 
server. The plateis 
the Bird of Para- 
dise design in 
Haviland china 


Waffle server courtesy of 
S. and G. Gump Co. 


China courtesy of 
Nathan Dohrmann Co. 








STANDARD WAFFLE RECIPE 





4 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
2 2 euptuls of milk 
14 cupful of melted shortening 


4 eggs, separated 
3 cupfuls of flour 
14 teaspoonful of salt 


Beat the egg yolks well in the mixing bowl, and add 
alternately the milk and sifted dry ingredients. Then add 
the shortening, beating only enough to mix the ingredients 
well together, and last fold in the stiffly beaten egg whites. 
The electric waffle iron needs no greasing when this amount 
of fat is used in the recipe. Let waffles bake until they 
cease steaming (about 4 minutes usually). 
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Around the Year with Gladiolus 


Gladiolus usually found in our cut- 
ting bed are Prince of Wales (Sal- 
mon); Virginia (Scarlet); Sweet La- 
vender (Light Lavender); Herada 
(Mauve); Pearl of California (Clear 
Pink); Jack London (Salmon, Ruby 
Stripes); Anna Eberius (Purple); Rose 
Ash (Corinthian Red); Mrs. F. C. 
Peters (Rose Lilac); Los Angeles 
(Shrimp Pink); Katherine Colman 
(Salmon); and Mary Pickford (White). 
Our favorites in the primulinus type 
are: Alice Tiplady (Orange); Maiden 
Blush (Delicate Pink); Zenobia (Or- 
ange Red) and Souvenir (Yellow). 

In beds and for general garden use, 
the sturdy, vigorous gladiolus of the 
landscape type, 


(Continued from page 34) 


and thus develop crooked spikes. 
Early fall plantings for late bloom 
are generally selected from the hardier 
growing sorts. For winter growing, 
the primulinus types are without 
equal, although in many parts of 
southern California the larger gla- 
diolus will come through nicely. The 
gladiolus will stand about 28 degrees 
Fahrenheit in buds and flowers. 
While we have noted considerable 
variation in cultural practices as be- 
tween seasons, our method of prepar- 
ing the soil for gladiolus is the same 
for all plantings. Soil preparation is 


The first objective in soil prepara- 
tion for glads is to have sufficient 
moisture in the soil at planting time 
to bring up and carry the plants until 
they are about six inches high. No 
matter how dry the soil becomes we 
do not water until the plants have 
reached this stage of growth, then we 
are quite prodigal with irrigation, in- 
creasing the application until the 
spikes begin to appear. 

Our cutting bed is planted the 
“double row” system, that is, furrows 
are drawn about 33 to 36 inches apart, 
center to center, and the bulbs are set 
staggered in two rows on the ridge 
between. These twin rows are usually 

about twelve inches 





known as such be- 
cause of the number 
of spikes that come 
from a single bulb, 
are to be selected, for 
their blooming season 
is often twice the 
normal time forglads. 
The Los Angeles is 
perhaps the best 
known in this class, 
and we like it for its 
consistent “cut and 
come again” habit. 
The primulinus 
hybrids, generally 
vigorous growers 
having small hooded 
florets, are recom- 
mended for exposed 
locations where 
winds are sometimes 
experienced. They 
will also be found 
best to plant in 
shrubbery. Alice Tip- 
lady is still our favor- 
ite, but we plant 
many others. One 
should not attempt 


Elf (White) 





JANUARY TO MARCH 


Anna Eberius (Purple) 
Heart of Juanita (Red) 
Virginia (Bright Red) 
Gladis Plath (Orchid) 
Pythia (Bright Red) 


Pasadena (Flame) 

Los Angeles (Shrimp Pink) 
Primulinus Types 

Coral Prim (Coral) 

Souvenir (Yellow) 


APRIL TO JUNE 
W. H. Phipps (La France Pink) 


Catherine Coleman (Salmon) 

Scarlet Wonder (Scarlet) 

Purple Glory (Purple) 

Mary Stearns Burke (Yellow) 

Mrs. J. K. Armsby (Coral Pink) 

Richard Diener (Geranium) 
Primulinus Types 

Orange Queen (Orange) 


My Planting Calendar for Gladiolus 


Zenobia (Orange Red) 


Butterfly (Saffron) 


JULY TO SEPTEMBER 


Mary Kunderd (White) 

Mrs. Newell Vanderbilt (Salmon) 

Rose Ash (Corinthian Red) 

Dr. F. E. Bennett (Bright Scarlet ) 

Geraldine Farrar (Blue) 

Dr. Van Fleet (Deep Pink) 

Prince of Wales (Salmon) 
Primulinus Types 

Maiden Blush (Delicate Pink) 


Same exhibition types as planted 
in January, February and March. 
Primulinus Types 


Alice Tiplady (Orange) 


Ada De Poy (Apricot) 
Salmon Beauty (Salmon) 


apart, and bulbs are 
spaced four to six 
inches. We believe 
in liberal spacing in 
the cutting bed; first, 
because it means a 
better cut flower, and 
second, we depend on 
the cutting bed 
largely for our bulb 
increase. 

On double rows, 
we have found that 
deep planting, say 
about six inches, is 
best, for the taller 


Ming Toy (Buff Yellow) sorts uproot them- 
selves when set shal- 
OCTOBER TO DECEMBER low. Deep planting 


is especially desir- 
able for summer 
plantings on double 
rows, for these raised 
beds dry out quickly. 
However, the rapid- 
ity with which the 
plant develops and 
the ease in culture 
under this system 
will repay for added 
care at planting time. 








to grow the large 
flowered types where 
there is any danger of wind, although 
deep planting and staking will help to 
a certain extent. 

The different planting seasons also 
call for careful attention in selection 
of bulbs. As a general rule, we have 
found that for January, February and 
March, which is the main planting 
season in southern California, the 
larger exhibition types are most satis- 
factory. Then, for later plantings, 
to mature during the warm months, 
the commercial sorts grown by cut 
flower specialists, such as the Virginia, 
Mrs. Frank Pendleton, Halley, etc., 
are best. For summer bloom, one 
must select the stiff stem sorts that 
are not likely to wilt during the day 
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by far the most important factor in 
successful gladiolus culture in the 
West, and too much stress cannot be 
placed upon it. 

We always clear the plot to be 
planted of all weeds and garden refuse, 
then check it up in beds, and flood the 
soil thoroughly, securing a moisture 
penetration of at least three feet. 

Preparation can be started when 
the soil is just a trifle on the wet side, 
with the moisture content slightly 
more than with ordinary plantings, 
but not too moist. Spading should be 
thorough and deep, with no manure or 
other coarse material used. Plant- 
ings should not be made until a 
couple of days after spading is done. 
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— Irrigation and culti- 
vation is done in the furrows, between 
the twin rows. We never sprinkle our 
cutting bed, or any other garden 
planting that is susceptible to furrow 
or basin irrigation. 

With other garden plantings of 
gladiolus, our soil preparation is the 
same as that outlined above, but we 
plant flat. Generally we space our 
glad bulbs twelve inches apart each 
way, and make two other plantings 
between, three weeks apart. In bor- 
ders, one must not plant less than 
eight bulbs in one color group, and 
space should be left for succession 
planting. This same rule holds for 
other parts of the garden where glads 
are used to add a bit of color. The 
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best all around depth for glads is four 
inches. 

We never fertilize our soil before 
planting. Most soils will produce 
glads, but if they are known to be de- 
ficient in plant foods, then some good 
commercial fertilizer can be worked in 
as a dressing during the growing peri- 
od, preferably when the plants are 
several inches high. Experience has 

taught us the fresh manures and other 

coarse material should be avoided, 
and that fertilization before planting, 
unless it takes the form of well rotted 
manure incorporated several weeks 
before planting time, is not good prac- 
tice with gladiolus. 

Another thing to remember about 
glad culture in the Southwest is that 
the plots should be kept free of weeds, 
and that the soil should be loosened 
frequently. Too much water cannot 
be given the plants after they become 
well established. And when there is 
reason to believe that soil infection 
may show up, some bulb disinfectant 
should be used at planting time. We 
use Semesan. 

As a hobby flower, the gladiolus 
wins new recruits every year, and sel- 
dom loses an admirer. Hybridizers 
and plantsmen the world over are 
seeking new and pleasing types for the 
delightment of commercial amateur 
growers, but so far we have seen little 
written on general garden uses of the 
glad. We'd like to hear from folks 
who have found new ways to enhance 
the beauty of their gardens with gla- 
diolus—in fact, we favor the starting 


of a ““New Uses for Glads Club.” 





Three Garden Tips 


When planting shrubs or trees from 
the nursery never remove the burlap 
sacking which holds the earth around 
the roots. Simply make a few length- 
wise slits in it and place in the ground. 


*k a 
For a foundation growth on the shady 
side of your house use fuchsias, especi- 
ally if you are near the coast, as they 
like the fog and grow into vigorous 
bushes eight to ten feet tall. They 
bloom freely from early summer until 
the cold rains and are easily rooted 
from cuttings planted in the sand. 
Two or three varieties, covered with 
blossoms, transform a blank wall or 
unsightly corner into a thing of 
beauty. 

- bk 


When planning your garden, vision it 
as a twelve month proposition. In 
this way you can plan for your bulbs 
and brilliant berry and flower bearing 
shrubs when there is a dearth of other 
blooms. 
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The New Mary Pickford Sweet Pea 


Most Beautiful of its Species—Grown by 
Germain in California—Named by Amer- 
ica’s Sweetheart—Have them in Your 
Garden This Spring at Our Expense! 


Vu garden can blossom this Spring with Mary 
Pickford’s own choice of sweet peas-—a new 
variety grown in her own garden. Because this fa- 
mous star wears them at formal functions they are 
named after her—The Mary Pickford Sweet Pea. 
And we offer you a package this year free— without 
charge or obligation! 

We do this primarily to get acquainted. For we 

want you to know Germain’s —California’s horticul- 
tural gy sh ke Since 1871 our seeds, plants and 
bulbs have helped give California its reputation. 
Now we offer them to you at prices no higher than 
for ordinary varieties. 

Send today for this package of rare sweet peas. 
With it we will also include a free copy of the 1929 
Germain Catalogue entitled, “‘California Garden- 
ing.” From this you may select many other varieties 
for your garden. The Mary Pickford Sweet Pea is 
but one of a thousand unusual offerings made in 
this famous catalogue. 


ec M b~ © 9? 
California Gardening 
Famous people in famous homes will make their 
selections from Germain’s “Cz alifornia Gardening” 
this year. This catalogue de luxe is the finest yet to 
be published and shows many full sized illustrations 
of prize-winning beauties that you will want. 
_ Se nd coupon today and receive these Mary Pickford 
wet Peas. They are our gift to you—our proof of 
Germain quality. You'll be rewarded when they bloom 
this spring. You'll find new delight in each bursting 
blossom. Do it now, before you turn the page! 


RMAINS 


SIXTH AND MAIN @ LOS ANGEL 


Department 701, 6th and Main Streets 
JERMAIN’ S Los Angeles, California 





Please send me one packet of Mary Pickford Sweet Peas and your 1929 edition of ‘‘ California 
Gardening.” 
Name 
Street 





City State 
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HE newcomer to the Pacific 

coast will find that distance 

north or south has little to do 

in determining the adapta- 
bility of vegetation to certain regions. 
Distance from the ocean and altitude 
are the governing factors of climate, 
so that in the coast valleys a few miles 
may mark the difference between a 
semi-tropical and temperate growth 
of plant life. 

+ k Fk 

January is the month of least bloom 
in the western garden. There are sec- 
tions subject to frost or to excessive 
rains where it is unwise even to begin 
gardening operations, but under aver- 
age conditions it is the month in 
which to plant hardy, deciduous trees, 
evergreens, shrubs, roses and many 
hardy plants. However, your January 
garden may still offer a colorful note if 
you have such flowering shrubs as the 
camelia, flowering almond, Japanese 
quince, flowering currant, acacias and 
the spiraeas. 














“AND ‘THE DIRECTIONS SAY - - = 
— MAKE THE SEED BED LeveEL”!! 


Plant acacias in your garden. If space 
permits only one tree, select the vari- 
ety known as Baileyana which has 
feathery, blue-green, silvery foliage 
and large clusters of fragrant, lemon- 
yellow flowers. It is a rapid grower. 

a sy * 
In preparing your garden, dig to a 
depth of at least two feet, saving the 
surface soil to use again as a top 
covering. This assists the plant 
roots to go far in search of nourish- 
ment. 

+k *k *k 
If you can find some oak leaf mold in 
your rambles over the hills you will 
have one of the best natural ferti- 
lizers obtainable. However, a com- 
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post pit will provide a highly desirable 
fertilizer. Dig the pit four or five feet 
deep and throw into it all the dead 
leaves, lawn cuttings, and vegetable 
and fruit trimmings. The winter 
rains will take care of the decomposi- 
tion, but in the summer use the hose 
to keep it fairly damp. The mold so 
formed may be sifted and the finer 
used for seeds and potted plants while 
the coarser may be worked into the 
garden soil. 


FY. 


— 









Set out your roses from December to 
March or early April, and plant in a 
fairly sunny location in heavy loam 
enriched with old manure or bone- 
meal. Consult your local nurseryman 
as to the best varieties for your pur- 
pose and locality. 


+k + 7 


Steep banks and sunny slopes will be- 
come a mass of glorious bloom at cer- 
tain seasons of the year if such cover 
plants are used as gazania, with its 
orange or yellow bloom, or the me- 
sembryanthemum or ice plant which 
ranges in color from a lavender-pink 
to magenta colored flowers. Their 
strong top growth holds the soil on 
crumbling banks. 
*k +k F 


Proper watering of plants is one of the 
most serious problems confronting the 
easterner coming to the Pacific coast. 
Give the garden a good soaking once a 
week or if the weather is very warm, 
twice weekly. It is far more effective 
than the daily sprinkling. In some 
cases it is advisable to dig shallow 
trenches on either side of the rows of 
flowers or vegetables and fill with 
water until it thoroughly soaks in, or 
again scoop out shallow basins around 
trees or shrubs. 
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If the soil in an irrigation pocket: or 
basin becomes cracked a day or two 
after it has been flooded with water, 
cultivate it at once otherwise the sun 
will penetrate the cracks and dry out 
all the moisture. 

*k Ss *k 


Save some of the seeds of the Toyon 
or Christmas berry and plant in boxes 
if you would have some of these 
beautiful native shrubs as they do 
not transplant easily except when 
young. The red-berried cotoneaster 
is easily propagated in the same way. 


+ b + 


Lovers of herbaceous peonies will find 
it useless to try them in sections of 
the Pacific coast where the warm 
weather keeps the foliage growing the 
year round. This is because they re- 
quire a dormant season which is only 
assured by sufficiently cold weather to 
kill the foliage. 


*b k il 


Plant your fruit trees now. Along 
with peaches and cherries put in a 
lemon, orange or fig tree. Secure the 
two-year-old trees which should be 
from four to six feet in height and be- 
fore planting cut off the tops. Two- 
vear-old walnuts may also be planted. 
They should be from six to ten feet at 
that age. 





Geraniums may be planted any time 
of the year in the almost frostless 
coast region. They require little care, 
grow rapidly and bloom profusely if 
the soil is not too rich. Try the pink 
or white varieties. Charming effects 
are secured by the ivy-leafed gerani- 
ums which trail their mass of deep 
pink bloom over concrete walls or 
down sunny slopes. 
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ORCHIDS 
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any amateur can grow — — 


on lovers are becoming orchid 
growers. All over the land they are 
fast discovering that the growing of these most 
exquisite flowers is not difficult after all. Neither 
is it so expensive. The veriest amateur, with 


greenhouse facilities, can soon learn to grow 
them and so can enjoy this rewardful pastime. 


The popularizing of orchids has been due in 
a large measure to the production of plants on 
a large scale from seed and also to 
the vast improvements brought 
about by hybridization. 


Hundreds of thousands of orchid 
plants in various stages up to matur- 
ity can be found in our vast range of 
greenhouses— each representing an 
advance in beauty of flower and 
vigor of plant. We have spared no 
expense in securing the {nest par- 





Cattleya seed is sown by the non-symbiotic method in the 
“*incubator™’ at our immense orchid plant. This insures a 
high percentage of germination and a low mortality rate. 


ent plants, including many historic and prize win- 
ning orchids from various European collections. 
This has enabled us by skillful hybridizing to 
produce hybrid Cattleyas which are larger and 
much more beautiful, stronger growing and more 
productive of bloom than the old native species. 


Imagine clusters of great Cattleya blossoms in 
your own greenhouse — delicate flowers that 
will remain in full perfection for weeks! Think 
of having grown them yourself! 
That is what makes it so wonder- 
ful. And the orchid plants you 
buy now will be a source of de- 
light for years and years, if given 
only reasonable care. 





Write for our list of new Cat- 
tleya seedlings available and also 
free booklet dealing with the cul 
ture of the plants. 


Xemacost-»Koyston, Ine. 


SAWTELLE, CALIFORNIA 
Breeders 


Largest 





of Orchids 


in America 
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O the casual observer it 

would seem that the making 

of a lawn in a section blessed 

with a moist and temperate 
climate would be a simple matter, but, 
although the Northwest is better 
suited to sod production than many 
other parts of the country, the grow- 
ing of a velvety, ever-green turf is 
even here a matter of careful prepara- 
tion and painstaking effort. 

After several years of mediocre suc- 
cess in lawn making I determined to 
make a close study of the question, 
and with this in view visited the 
Western Washington Experiment Sta- 
tion at Puyallup, a branch of the 
Washington State Agricultural Col- 
lege. According to Professor Harry 
D. Locklin, Horticulturist, consider- 
able work on the growing and main- 
tenance of lawns has been conducted 
by this Station, and the findings have 
done much toward simplifying the 
problems of Northwest lawn making. 

The climate of “The Charmed 
Land” is cool with an average rainfall 
of 33 inches coming during the months 
from October to May inclusive. Dur- 
ing the summer warm, dry conditions 
prevail, often reaching drouth pro- 
portions. The upland soils of the 
Northwest are sandy or sandy loam in 
texture, and are of an acid rather than 
an alkaline nature. In the prepara- 
tion of a lawn, according to Professor 
Locklin, all of these things must be 
considered, as upon them depends 
the method of preparation and the 
maintenance schedule to be followed. 
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First to hold the attention of the 
landscape gardener is the character 
of the soil. Clay loam, or sandy loam 
with a clay sub-soil, is best suited to 
the growing of a heavy, permanent 
turf, but the home owner must per- 
force do his best with the soil he has. 
Perhaps this is a virgin area of brush- 
grown stump land, or it may be the 
raw and unsightly pile of earth re- 
cently excavated from the cellar. If 
the soil is too clayey, it may be im- 
proved by the incorporation of several 
truckloads of sand. Light soils are 
helped by combination with finely 
rotted manure. If this is not avail- 
able, the addition of black, lowland 
earth or other form of humus will do 
much to benefit the texture of the 
seed-bed. 

Before actual work is begun, a plan 
should be prepared to include any 
driveways or walks which may cut 
the finished area. Surface drainage is 
essential in lawn upkeep, and the 
grading should be done to’ provide a 
contour gently sloping away from the 
buildings and the centers of the grass 
plots toward the drives, walks, and 
property lines. The first step in pre- 
paring the soil consists of plowing or 
spading to a depth of eight or ten 
inches, and carefully removing any 
foreign material such as roots of trees, 
and of sallal, braken, and Oregon 
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Satin-like lawns 
play well their part 
in the year-rourd 
beautification of the 

Northwest home 


ieces of wood, and 
other scraps of building material 
should be eradicated, and plant 
growth should not be turned under. 
It is well worth while to cultivate the 
area for a season by planting it to 
garden vegetables so that any roots or 
weed seeds that may be left will 
sprout and be removed by cultivation 
which will also pulverize the soil. 
This process, although one requiring 
time and patience, will save many 
tedious hours of labor removing weeds 
after the lawn has made a start. 

At this time well-rotted manure 
with its valuable plant food and bac- 
teria content may be turned under- 
although Professor Locklin advocates 
the incorporation of humus in the 
form of leaf-mold augmented by 
chemical fertilizer. After the soil 1s 
thoroughly worked up, the top two 
inches may be screened through a 
gravel sieve of 14 inch mesh. This 
fine top-soil is spread evenly over the 
surface and the finishing touches of 
grading and smoothing completed. 
The entire area should then be thor- 
oughly packed with a roller (rented 
from a hardware or seed store) or 
firmed with a home-made tamper. 
This maintains contact of soil par- 
ticles necessary to capillary move- 
ment of soil moisture, and retards loss 
of dampness through evaporation. 

In the Pacific Northwest, lawns 
should be seeded in early fall when the 
soil is still warm and the autumn rains 
assure an abundance of moisture, or 
late in the (Continued on page 56 
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There’s a 


FRESH MODERN PACKAGE 




































































for Snowdrift..and two new 


convenient sizes 


Don’t be surprised when you next go into the 
grocery store to see Snowdrift all dressed up in 
a new package. 

And don’t be surprised if your grocer asks, 
“Wouldn’t you like a new three or six pound 
can? They’re much more convenient in shape 
than large sizes used to be.” 

The new large cans are wider and not as tall 
as the old cans, making it easier for you to dip 
your spoon in and out and scoop up the very 
last spoonful without rubbing your knuckles 
against the edge. 

Of course, when it comes to being easy to 
work with, Snowdrift takes the cake— as well as 
makes it. For Snowdrift is so creamy and spoon- 
able that just a few stirs of the spoon will mix it 
quite thoroughly into your flour or sugar. 

Snowdrift has almost the texture of whip- 
ped cream. We actually cream it for you—whip 
it up all light and fluffy before we pack it in the 
air-tight tins. 

(Indeed, we know of no other shortening 
that is more convenient unless it is Wesson Oil 
which you just pour to measure and pour to mix.) 

And then, of course, Snowdrift is so fresh 
and inviting and snowy-white and so pure and 
wholesome and good to eat in itself that it can’t i - 
help making delicious things to eat. Just taste it 
some time—with such a delicate shortening you 
naturally expect to make the very finest kind 
of cakes. 

Try Snowdrift next time you bake. Tea Bis- 
cuits, for instance. They'll come out of the oven 
as light and fluffy and fly-away and delicious as 
any you have ever tasted. 

Or try it with your own favorite recipe for 
cake, muffins, cookies, waffles, pie crust. Or fry 
with it and see what wholesome and delicious 
fried things it makes. 

You might like to have our new Snowdrift 
recipe book. It contains a great many interesting 
recipes. We shall be glad, too, if you'll send us 
the name and address of your grocer. Wesson Oil- 
Snowdrift People, 208 Baronne Street, New 
Orleans, La. 


SOUTHERN TEA BISCUITS 


3 Tablespoonfuls Snowdrift . 2 Cupfuls Flour 
1 Tablespoonful Sugar . : ¥% Cupful Milk or Water 
4 Teaspoonfuls Baking Powder . . Ya Teaspoonful Sait 


Measure dry ingredients and sift together into mixing bowl. 
Measure Snowdrift and cut into flour with two knives and work 
in with fork until well distributed. Add liquids mixing with a 
knife or spoon until a soft dough is made that can be handled 
on a board lightly floured. Handle and work as little as possible. 
Roll thin and cut with small cutter. Place on greased pan or 
baking sheet and bake in hot oven (450 degrees F.) for fifteen 
minutes. 








NOTE ¢ When using Snowdrift always add a pinch of salt for 
Snowdrift, like butter fresh from the churn, comes to you unsalted ..- 
Also, note that Suowdrift stays creamy whether you keep it in a 
avarm kitchen or in the refrigerator. 
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HEN a “low-price” paint is 

offered to you with the assur- 
ance that it isn’t a “cheap” paint, 
it’s time for a good laugh. That’s 
the latest style in “cheap” paint 
applesauce. 

A “low-price-per-gallon” is al- 
ways a dead give-away. It indicates 
“price” paint—designed to mislead 
you as to economy. And “price” 
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paint is always cheapened to make 
the low price possible. It saves you a 
few cents on the gallon. But, oh, how 
it eats up your money on the wall! 

Only one thing is more costly 
than “Cheap” Paint and that is 
“Cheap” Painter. 

He’s the fellow who tells you he 
will do a beautiful job for you at a 
suspiciously low price. 

Steer clear of “Cheap” Painter 
if you don’t want to lose money. 
To make his low price he does a 
careless, slipshod job. He leaves 
nothing but grief, dissatisfaction 
and expense behind him. His 
“applesauce” is a costly luxury. 

To be safe, just remember 
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You ean’t paint a house with 


this:—“Low-price™ 1s a danger sige 
nal every time. 

To be economical a paint must 
have exceptional “covering” quali- 
ties —a tough, durable film —colors 
that do not fade. These qualities 
can be produced only with finest 
materials which are expensive, and a 
scientifically “balanced” formula. 

Fine old SWP House Paint is a 
super-quality product. It may cost 
slightly more per gallon — BUT— 

—where eleven gallons of 
“cheap” paint are required to paint 
an average house (2 coats), only 
7 gallons of SWP are needed. 

That four gallon difference makes 
the “material” cost about the same. 
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PAINTS «+ 


Labor cost is about two: 
thirds of any painting 
job. The other third is 
for paint. 

And please remember 
that it costs just as much to apply 
“cheap” paint as good paint. 

But “cheap” paint has no stamina 
—no durability. Repainting time 
comes soon and often. In five years 
you pay that labor charge from 
two to five times, in addition to the 
expense for new paint. 


Avoid this heavy 
repainting expense 


SWP, being a quality paint, has 
wonderful stamina. When applied 
by a master painter—a man who is 
an artist at his profession—who uses 
fine equipment—who prepares the 
surface skillfully—who takes pride 
in his work — it assures you many 
years of beauty and service. 

You pay the material and labor 
cost only once in five or more years. 
And your house looks good all 
the time. 

In other words, a master painter 
and fine old SWP House Paint is 
the most economical combination 
you can use. 

It means not only the lowest paint 
cost per square foot of wall — but 


by far the lowest labor cost per year. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
SWP HOUSE PAINT .-::-: 
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SHERWIN-V WILLIAM 


. PRODUCTS 


The “Master Touch’’ 

Men may argue about formulas and 
get nowhere. The formula is only 
one of several important factors 
in paint. Anyone can copy the 
formula of SWP. It is publicly 
printed. Still SWP will remain 
unchallenged as to quality. 

That is because there are other 
vital factors in SWP. One is the 
superfine quality of materials spe- 
cially made for SWP. 

The other is the “Master Touch” 
of the men who make it—which 
defies successful imitation. 


These scientific men of Sherwin-' 


VARNISHES + ENAMEL 





To save money on your painting’, use 
‘the best paint and hire a good painter 


Williams are to“ paint” what 
Edison is to Electricity— 
what Marconi is to Wireless. 

Their“ Master Touch,” a 
combination of genius and 
long experience, is what 
makes SWP different from 
all other paints. It is a hu- 
man touch—that none can 
copy. Itis Sherwin-Williams. 


See Paint Headquarters 
and save money 

Before you let out your painting 
job see Paint Headquarters — the 
Sherwin-Williams dealer in your 
town. Get an estimate on the amount 
of SWP required. Call in a respon- 
sible master painter. Get his esti- 
mate on the job. Only by using 
the best paint and a good, reliable 
master painter can you save money. 

And the same is true of any re- 
finishing job whether you use paint, 
enamel,varnish or lacquer.“Cheap” 
stuff is always too costly. 

If you want the name of a relia- 
ble painter who will apply SWP 
for you write us. We will send his 
name and a copy of our famous 
Household Painting Guide which 


saves costly mistakes in painting. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co, 


Largest Paint and Varnish / 
Makers in the World 


CLEVELAND, OIIO 






S-W Paint Prod- 


ucts are sold the 


this famous trade-mark 
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WATER 
LILIES 


in your pool! 


VERY garden, large or small, 
CS can have its lily-covered pool. 

It is such an inexpensive 
luxury. Our beautiful new 36-page 
illustrated catalog tells all about it. 
Contains full instructions for build- 
ing, planting and caring for pools of 
all kinds, including simple tub 
pools as well as formal and informal 
pools. It is free. Send for it. 

Over 100 varieties of rare water lilies and 
other pool plants are described in this new 
catalog—some beautifully illustrated in 
color. Our plants are most vigorous and 
hardy, prolific bloomers and of exceptional 
flower elegance. Low California prices, too. 


SPECIAL COLLECTION 
OFFERS NOW 


1. Three choice blooming water lilies— 
August Koch (dark blue), Panama Pacific 
(rosy purple) and George$ 
Huster (Red Night Bloomer) 


2. COMPLETE TUB GARDEN— 
beautiful hardy water lily (white, copper 
or yellow) and 8 different supplementary 
plants for completely stock- $3 
ing an enjoyable tub garden POSTPAID 

3. Our popular MARLIAC trio—one 
beautiful canary yellow, one shell pink and 
one pure white—three free- $ 3 
blooming hardy water lilies POSTPAID 

Take advantage of these special offers 

without delay. Many other postpaid 


collections are described in the FREE 
CATALOG. Send today. 


JOHNSON 
Water Gardens 


Hynes, Calif. 


- 


POSTPAID 


Box S-2 
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spring before the end of the rainy 
season. It is of especial importance 
that only the best obtainable lawn 
seed be used. The finest seed costs 
but little more than that of in- 
ferior quality, and makes a world of 
difference in the appearance of the 
finished lawn. Lawn-grass mixtures 
are to be preferred to the seed of a 
single grass for all of the grasses have 
their seasons of growth and rest, but 
few pass through the same period at 
the same time. By mixing the seeds 
of various grasses in proper propor- 
tions, one or more of the grasses will 
always be lush and green, thereby 
keeping the lawn in a permanent 
state of verdant freshness. Since 
Northwest soils are acid, a lawn mix- 
ture should be made up of the seed of 
grasses favoring a sour soil. Many 
experiments have been conducted 
with lawn-grass mixtures at the 
Puyallup Station, and Professor Lock- 
lin recommends the following for the 
Northwest: 

For the small lawn, a mixture of 
two parts by weight of Kentucky 
bluegrass to one part 
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ling should be done in the morning or 
evening, never during the heat of the 
day. To encourage the development 
of a sturdy and spreading root sys- 
tem, mowing may be left until the 
last moment. While it is desirable to 
remove all lawn clippings, it must also 
be kept in mind that all of the grass 
carried away represents just so much 
plant food taken from the soil. Ifa 
lawn of permanent beauty is to be 
maintained, this plant food must be 
replaced in some manner. 

Each spring as soon as the grass 
shows signs of renewed growth, an 
application of blood and bone meal 
may be made. A spring dressing of 
nitrate of soda, one pound to each 
1000 square feet of lawn, and a fall 
application of superphosphate, two 
pounds to the same area, will main- 
tain a stand of beautiful, velvety, 
fine-leaved grass. The fertilizer is 
best applied by mixing with an equal 
amount of fine soil and grass seed to 
act as a spreader, or it may be dis- 
solved in water and put on with a 
sprinkling can. Lime should never 

be used with grasses 





white clover is very 
satisfactory. A de- 
sirable mixture for 
larger areas is two 


‘ Give your tired, run- 
down lawn a spring 


preferring an acid 
soil, and lumpy or 
green manure Is also 
harmful. 

Watering is the 


parts Kentucky blue- i ; 

grass, two parts bent, tonic of some good | most necessary and 
two parts red-top, commercial fertilizer frequent process in 
and one part white é ‘ lawn maintenance, 
clover. if the mix- repeating the doses according to Profes- 
ture is to be made Pe ee sor Locklin. Drying 


at home, great care 
should be used in 





out lowers the vital- 
ity of the grass, in- 








getting a very thor- 
ough mixing of the various seeds. 

Previous to sowing, the lawn area 
should be fenced with rabbit wire or 
similar barrier erected to keep out 
animals which might trespass and 
spoil the appearance of the smooth 
surface. If possible the seeding should 
be done when the top-soil is dust dry. 
The seed may be scattered at the rate 
of one pound to 200 square feet, a 
greater rather than a less amount be- 
ing preferable. It is of advantage to 
divide the seed into equal parts, 
broadcasting the first half over the 
area from end to end, and scattering 
the remainder crosswise of the lawn. 
As soon as the seed is in, tamp or roll 
the soil and thoroughly wet the sur- 
face. Care must be taken to sprinkle 
with a fine spray so that none of the 
seed will be washed out to later leave 
bare spots. On the following day the 
surface may be rolled again, from 
which time no one should encroach 
until the grass is ready for the first 
mowing. 

Until the grass has become thor- 
oughly established, especial care must 
be taken to prevent the seed-bed from 
drying out as this will injure or kill 
the germinating seeds with disastrous 
results to the embryo lawn. Sprink- 


jures the appearance 
of the lawn for a long time, and lowers 
the resistance of the turf to the ever- 
present danger of weed infection. The 
hand hose method of sprinkling is 
costly and inadequate, overhead irri- 
gation being most satisfactory. For the 
average home lawn, a hose equipped 
with a fountain-spray nozzle is all that 
is necessary. This makes sprinkling 
easy and automatic, the aim being to 
give all portions an equal and thor- 
ough wetting, and not to water again 
until the soil begins to dry. Once or 
twice a week is sufficient during the 
dryest weather even on sandy soils. 
The spray may fall in one place from 
45 minutes to two hours depending 
upon the character of the soil. It 
should be changed before the water 
stands on top of the ground. 

Weeds are the most serious of lawn 
pests. If the seed-bed has been prop- 
erly prepared, and all weeds permitted 
to germinate and be removed before 
the grass seed is sown, much trouble 
will be eliminated. A thick, healthy 
sod will do much ‘to crowd out any 
weeds that may gain a foothold. The 
majority of weeds prefer an alkaline 
‘to an acid soil, and therefore the 
Northwest is probably spared many 
troublesome pests. 
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1—Cutworm 2—Snail 3—Slug 


uick 
Death 


To cutworms, snails, slugs, ear- 
wigs, sowbugs, grasshoppers 


When You Use 
This New Way! 


ESTROY these unsightly 

and destructive pests in your 
garden with Snarol, the proved 
scientific method that has won 
the approval of thousands of 
home owners, gardeners and 
nurserymen everywhere. 

Yousimply broadcast thisready 
prepared meal on the ground 
about the plants and vegetation. 
The pests eat the meal as a food 
and are quickly destroyed. 

Unlike old time methods, Snarol is 
non-injurious to plants and vegetation 
when used according to simple direc- 
tions. Also, water will not harm Snarol 
—in fact it works best when damp. This 
feature makes it ideal for use where 
rain and sprinkling cause wet garden 
conditions. 

Act today for plant protection and 
freedom from these unsightly pests. 
For sale at seed stores, hardware deal- 
ers and leading drug stores in conven- 
ient 1 lb. and 3 lb. packages and 15 lb. 
bags. If more convenient write Dept. 
82, Antrol Laboratories, Inc., 651-53 
Imperial Street, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, for free 24-page pamphlet and 
name of your nearest dealer. 


Stop Ants 


Antrol, a companion product to Snarol, quickly 
kills Argentine and other sweet eating ants. Nota 
paste or powd: ut a compl system composed 
of tiny glass jars which you fill with Antrol syrup. 
These jars then stand “on guard” like sentinels. 


Use Antrol 


gnarol 


The National Pest Control 
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You Can Paint 


Stucco 


(Continued from page 19) 

with paint, the entrance of moisture 
is rendered impossible. The smooth 
film obtained also prevents the possi- 
bility of soot and dirt adhering to the 
rough surface and turning it dark and 
dingy. Any particles of dust or dirt 
that do attach themselves to the 
painted finish are soon washed off by 
the first rainfall. 

While it is true that painting stucco 
for preservation should be sufficient 
reason, there is, at the same time, the 
advantage of being able to select a 
desirable color scheme in keeping with 
the architecture of the dwelling. A 
house that is Italian in design could be 
appropriately painted a soft pink, 
with a trim of blue of the same value 
as the body color. Stone gray and 
green would be an ideal color scheme 
for the modified Norman style of 
house. Or, for those that belong to no 
particular period there are numerous 
attractive combinations—cream and 
dark tan, ivory and light green, or 
ivory and medium blue. 

It may be that but a single tone is 
preferred, in which case a colorful pat- 
tern in the form of a stencil can be 
applied, to relieve broad expanses or 
to add a finishing touch to doorways 
or arches. This decorative treatment 
can be unusually effective where an 
interesting design in a variety of har- 





ITS A GOOD IDEA 


To wax or soap a nail before 
driving it into hard wood. 


= ee 


monizing colors is used, although even 
a single contrasting color will afford 
interest. For example, on a painted 
light cream stucco bungalow a narrow 
stencil border over an entrance, car- 
ried out in dark brown or tan, would 
be extremely attractive. This type of 
decoration, by giving character and 
relief to areas that might otherwise be 
severe, enables a definite saving in 
building costs in eliminating the 
necessity for certain structural de- 
tails, as well as different methods of 
embellishment. 

All in all, there is no better method 
of safeguarding one’s investment in a 
stucco house than through painting. 
Even for those to whom appearance 
counts for most, the painting work 
will suffice to this end, giving, at the 
same time, more than adequate pro- 
tection. 
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DeeST OTUs 


These Highes 





are dirty 


and they should 
be EASY 


to wash 


Harp water and soap leave a 
scummy ring in the dishpan. 
And a glaze of grease on dishes. 
That scum is the result of soap 
combining with the hardness in 
hard water. But you never find 
that scum in soft water to which 


soap has been added. 


Have soft water! Add Melo to 
hard water! See how much more 
effective the soap is! 

Two tablespoonfuls of Melo in 
the washtubs make clothes whiter. 
Two tablespoonfuls of Melo in 
the bathtub give delightfully soft 
water for bathing. 


Melo saves time and labor. It 
saves from % to % the amount 
of soap ordinarily used. Melo is 
only 10 cents a can. Buy 3. Keep 
one in the kitchen— it’s a wonder- 
ful dishwasher—one in the laun- 
dry, and one in the bathroom. 
Get it at your grocer’s. 

The water in the United States is gener- 
ally from 5 to 25 times too hard. Melo 


will make the water in your city as soft 
as rain water. 


HARD WATER PLUS MEL’O MAKES SOFT WATER 
Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 














WATER SOFTENED WITH MELO 
IS A REMARKABLE CLEANER 


Send 10 cents 


for a full-size package of 
Melo 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 
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Cooking by Absent Treatment 


desert the kitchen 
for many hours. 

Meat loaf, for instance, may be 
mixed and molded in the early morn- 
ing, carrots scraped, peas shelled and 
potatoes pared. A cocktail of pine- 
apple, apricots, orange slices and 
grape juice blends itself into multi- 
flavored lusciousness. Lettuce be- 
comes crisp and cold, tomatoes are 
chilled to their very middles, and a 
maple nut mousse in the pan above 
waits patiently for dessert time. 
There’s your dinner—meat and vege- 
tables all ready to be stowed into the 
oven at one time late in the afternoon, 
leaving several hours free. 

The nice little ice cubes that the 
mechanical refrigerator manufactures 
are ever so handy. A drop or two of 
vegetable coloring—green, pink, or as 
you like it—in the water produces the 
most colorful cubes to be used in cold 
drinks and as a bed for interesting 
iced cocktails. 

Soup stock will last for several days 
if kept in fruit jars in the refrigerator. 
Ice cream sauces and fruit sirups for 
drinks may be always available. A 
roll of cookie dough may be kept on 
hand in the same place, and cookies 
sliced off and baked on demand. 

Here are recipes for a few of the 
dishes called for in the menus boxed 
at the tops of pages 36 and 37. 


BakeED SLIcE or Ham 


1 slice of ham, 1}4 
inches thick 

12 whole cloves 

2 tablespoonfuls of 
brown sugar 

Cut the fat from the ham and stick 
the whole cloves into the meat, which 
is then placed in a baking dish. Cut 
the fat into bits and sprinkle over the 
top; mix the sugar, mustard, vinegar 
and water, pour over the meat; cover 
and bake at 350 degrees for 2 hours or 
400 degrees for 1% hours. 

In the same oven and at the same 
time and temperature, may be baked 
the rosy apples, potatoes, succini, and 
rhubarb tapioca. 


2 teaspoonfuls of dry 
mustard 

¥ cupful of vinegar 

¥% cupful of water 


Rosy APPLES 


Pare and quarter apples, and put 
into a kettle having a tight fitting lid. 
Add a small amount of sugar, % cup- 
ful of water, % cupful of cinnamon 
candies (the little red cinnamon drops 
that we used to paint our lips when we 
were youngsters!) cover tightly and 
tuck into a corner of the oven. Be 
sure that the kettle lid does not have a 
wooden knob. 


Succini, ITALIAN STYLE 


Wash the succini and slice thinly 
into a baking pan. For approximately 


(Continued from page 37) 


a quart of the vege.) 
table add a can of) 
tomato soup, or use fresh sliced to-| 
matoes and finely chopped onion to 
suit your taste. A tiny bit of garlic 
may be used also if desired. Add salt, 
pepper, and 1 tablespoonful of sugar, 
also 1 tablespoonful or more of bacon) 
drippings or a bit of chopped bacon.| 
Tomato sauce, well seasoned, may be | 
used instead of this mixture. Cover, |) 
and cook in the oven with the ham, 
apples and potatoes. 


Ho.ienpDEN HA iButT 


ERSTE 


Arrange 6 thin slices of fat salt 
pork, about 2% inches square, in a| 
dripping pan. Cover with one small | 
onion, thinly sliced, and add a bit of | 
bayleaf. Wipe a 2-pound piece of | 
chicken halibut and place on top of | 
the pork and onion. Dredge with 3) 
tablespoonfuls of flour, cover with 34 } 
cupful of buttered cracker crumbs, | 
and arrange thin strips of fat salt pork | 
over the crumbs. Cover with but-/ 
tered paper (kitchen parchment paper 
is excellent to use) and bake 50 
minutes or more in a moderate oven 
(400 degrees), removing the paper the 
last 15 minutes of the cooking to 
brown the crumbs. Remove to a hot 
platter and garnish with slices of 
lemon cut in fancy shapes, sprinkled 
with finely chopped parsley and pap- 
rika. Serve 4 white sauce, using 
the fat in the pan in place of butter in 
making it, or with diced cucumbers in 
whipped cream, salted to taste, 
which makes a delicious fish accom- 
paniment. 

I have said above to bake this dish 
50 minutes or more. When you are 
using it as the basis of an oven dinner, 
you will find that an hour and a quar- 
ter at 375 degrees will take care of it 
nicely. 


Frosty PruNnE CREAM 


34 cupful of milk 3 tablespoonfuls of 
2 tablespoonfuls of orange juice 
sugar 3 tablespoonfuls of 


Ze lemon juice 


le 
% teaspoonful of salt 1 cupful of cream, ‘ 


34 cupful of cooked whipped 

prune pulp 

Scald the milk, and pour over the 
sugar, egg and salt which have been 
beaten together sufficiently to mix 
them well. Cook over hot water until 
the custard coats the spoon. Cool, 
and add the remaining ingredients, 
folding in the whipped cream last. 
Pour into the tray of the electric re- 
frigerator, or put into a tightly cov- 
ered mold and bury in ice and salt 
(using half ice and half coarse salt). 
Freeze for at least 4 hours in either 
case, preferably longer. 
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Getting Rid of the 


Glums 
(Continued from page 45) 


slightly spoiled grownup child that I 
think he is, the glums can surely be 
controlled. 

Silly, isn’t it, to let the glums ruin 
so much of an otherwise useful and 
happy life? How plainly we are able 
to see it in the case of Mr. Emerson! 

But what about our own pet handi- 
caps? Are we fond of feeling sorry for 
ourselves? Or do we disguise irrita- 
bility as temperament? Or don’t 
people like us? Or can’t we stick to 
one line of work long enough to make 
a go of it? Let’s drag out, in the pri- 
vacy of our own mental processes, the 
little pet traits that we are nursing 
along through life. 

Most of us who are parents bestir 
ourselves when we see unfortunate 
traits of our own cropping out in our 
children. Many a father tries with a 
strap to cure a son of the laziness 
which has been his own besetting sin. 
But we find soon enough that the only 
way to build good mental habits in 
our children is first to acquire them 
ourselves. 

Nor is this at all an impossible 
thing, however old we may be. 

Most of us, it is true, stop growing 
mentally at about 30, or so the psy- 
chologists tell us, but they add that 
it is because there is nothing to spur 
us on. Dr. Herbert R. Stolz, of the 
Institute of Child Welfare of the Uni- 
versity of California, tellsus that many 
parents, urged by the new situations 
presented in rearing children, do not 
stop at 30 but keep right on growing. 
Recent tests have shown that old 
heads can learn certain things even 
more quickly than young ones—if 
they want to. 

Then if we, as parents, can and do 
change our most cherished ways and 
grow mentally and spiritually for the 
sake of our children, why cannot we 
grow as well from the necessity to be 
happier, to be better loved, to get 
better results in our work? 

The answer to that is, of course, we 
can. We cannot snap out of bad hab- 
its, either mental or physical, over- 
night, but we can keep working on 
them and gradually replace them with 
better habits. It is a slow and labori- 
ous process, of course, but, I repeat, 
it is far from hopeless. 





IT’S A GOOD 1DEA 


To oil the sewing machine after 
using it rather than before. 
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Send for the famous ‘‘Sweet 
Sixteen”’ packet of recipes if 
you have not done so al- 
ready. (It’s free!) Women 
all over the West have 
written to say how 
pleased they are with it. ¢ Behind its popularity stands 
this fact—Ghirardelli’s Ground Chocolate is chocolate 
in its most convenient form—one kind of chocolate for 
alluses! Itis this fact that makes chocolate recipes 
easier with Ghirardelli’s—that insures delicious flavor 
in your every chocolate dish—that makes the “‘Sweet 
Sixteen” packet so popular. Say “‘Gear-ar-delly”’ to your 
grocer. « P.S. Write, now, for the “Sweet Sixteen” 
packet! It’s free. Address your request to D. Ghirardelli 
Co., 910 North Point Street. San Francisco, California. 


GHIRARDELLIS 


GROUON D 


CHOCOLAT 


a cakes-- 
beverages - 
desserts--- 
ONE kind 
of chocolate 
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e 
need these miner. 

Parents, the same Stuart’s Tablets that 
let you eat all you want, without fear of 
indigestion—are the safest and surest aids 
to healthy growth that you can give a 
growing child. 

Noted medical authorities, in com- 
mending Stuart’s formula for Stuart’s 
Tablets as best for children, say: “Ad- 
ministered in the ordinary way, they 
furnish materials needed by the organism 
in its growth.” “Entering the blood in 
small quantities, they promote construct- 
ive metamorphosis (growth).” “Yet they 
are utterly safe in the hands of the 
patient, fool-proof, incapable of harm or 
overdosage.” 

Children Love Stuart’s Tablets! 

Combining in the ideal form such 
needed minerals as calcium and magne- 
sium carbonate, etc., with pure cane 
sugar, Stuart’s Tablets are real food, 
and should be a regular part of the diet 
of every child. 


Make This Test! 


Try a Stuart Tablet after each meal, and notice 
how smooth and serene the digestion becomes. 
Bright eyes, clear skin and glowing reddened 
cheeks soon prove the need of these health- 
builders. Try them! 

=) 


FULL BOX FREE 


A regular 25c box, pocket size—ample to try 
thoroughly the benefits of Stuart’s Tablets— 
will be sent you free, if you mail this coupon 
to Stuart Co., Dept. 132, Marshall, Mich. 














At All Drug Stores: 25c and 60c 
The Quickest Relief for Gastric Disorder 


STUART’S 


DYSPEPSIA 


TABLETS 
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The Perfumed Touch that § 
» Makes Your Toilet Complete > 


Cuticura 


Talcum Powder 
Delicately Medicated and Antiseptic 
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Instantly transforms lashes into a 
dark, rich luxuriant fringe of love- 
liness. Lends sparkling bril- 
liance and shadowy, invit- 
ing depth to the eyes. The 
easiest eyelash beautifier to 
apply... Perfectly harmless. 
Used by thousands. Try it. Sol- 
id or waterproof Liquid May- 
belline, Black or Brown, 75c 












at all toilet goods counters. 
MAYBELLINE CO., CHICAGO 
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Can Be 
Good Looking 


1929] 





By Jean Ashcroft 


NE of the best of modern 

blessings, in my estimation, 

is the fact that mere pretti- 

ness has gone out of fashion. 
To be smartly good-looking is the goal 
of every woman and girl, and the 
happy aspect of this is that everyone 
can be good-looking if she goes about 
it in the right way. 

To be good-looking, you know, is 
not a matter of chance, as prettiness 
largely is. It goes much deeper than 
the skin. Health and the right men- 
tal attitude—yes, and well-fitting 
shoes!—are the foundations on which 
good looks are built. Positive clean- 
liness and scrupulous attention to 
every detail of one’s appearance are 
the superstructure. 

I do think that facial expression is 
the most important part of beauty; 
but I realize all too well that this is 
not enough, for a neck with a black 
line from one’s coat collar; or teeth 
that need attention; or hair that needs 
cutting or combing, or shampooing; or 
spots on one’s clothing; or runover 
heels, will cause that pleasant expres- 
sion to lose a great deal of its effect. 

The first thing to do, if one is truly 
dissatisfied with her looks, is to see 
that her health is so good that she 
need never even think about it. Some- 
times this means merely obeying the 
commonsense laws of health that one 
already knows, but more often a good 
doctor is needed to start one on the 
right track. Correct diet may be the 
key to good looks, especially when one 
is too thin or too fat. It is difficult to 
be very good-looking with black cir- 
cles constantly hovering under one’s 
eyes. The cause of this trouble, the 
chances are, is far removed from the 
eyes themselves, and the physician 
can usually, with help from the pa- 
tient, locate and correct the difficulty. 

Up-and-down wrinkles between the 
eyes are more often than not an ac- 
companiment of eyestrain. Perhaps 
glasses are needed, for reading and 
close work, or perhaps one needs 
merely to correct her own bad habits 
of reading facing the light, or reading 


in bed in such a position that there is 
real eyestrain (most oculists, you 
know, insist that reading in bed is 
always bad), or just frowning from 
habit, which may have started with 
some such condition as those men- 
tioned. One other quite modern 
cause of these wrinkles is driving a car 
for hours in strong sunshine. I must 
confess I don’t know how to avoid 
wrinkles from this cause unless one 
gives up such driving, but the trouble 
can be alleviated somewhat by wear- 
ing colored glasses which shut out 
glare, and a comfortable hat. 

I once knew a kind lady who, when- 
ever comment was made upon some- 
one’s very bad disposition, usually re- 
marked compassionately, “Oh, well, 
perhaps her feet hurt her.” The con- 
nection of uncomfortable shoes with 
facial wrinkles, as well as with bad 
dispositions, has too often been over- 
looked. 

Understand, these foundations are 
not all-sufficient in the building of 
good looks, any more than a founda- 
tion is the only thing needed in build- 
ing a house. 

Beauty is made up of many details, 
and all must be taken care of, else the 
structure falls. Good health, good 
teeth, well-fitted shoes, right corset- 
ing, even the correct fitting of hats, 
gloves and stockings, all are insepar- 
ably interlocked; for bad teeth may 
ruin one’s health, and lack of good 
health usually means dull, lifeless 
hair, tired eyes, a dull, lifeless-looking 
skin, and facial expression that is un- 
interesting because it is uninterested. 

Given the good foundation and su- 

erstructure mentioned, there must 
be intelligent daily and nightly care. 
Different types of skins require some- 
what. different treatment, and it is 
important that the right care be given. 

All these details will be discussed in 
SuNsET’s new beauty department, 
which begins here and now. You can 
be good-looking if you truly want to 
be, and now is the time to start culti- 
vating your own particular style of 
good looks. 
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eyes for old 


If your eyes lack lustre and tire 
easily, rejuvenate them with 
Murine. This harmless lotion 
imparts a youthful sparkle 
to dull, weary eyes and makes 
them feel much stronger. 
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Rock-A-Bye Folding St roller 


An Ideal Stroller No.4-0 
whenbabysitsup §Yota+%o 


As soon as your baby can sit 
up, get one of these folding 
strollers. Much easier to 
handle than a baby carriage. 
Baby will be happy in this 
comfortable Stroller and 
you can take it anywhere 
you go. Folds up compactly 
to fit in the car or to take on 
the street car. Weighs only 
12 lbs. Made of steel, ivory 
enameled, with red, blue or green enameled wood seat and foot 
rest. A handsome, handy rubber-tired stroller. Get one at any 
store where nursery supplies are sold or write for our nursery 
accessory catalog. 
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LEARN TO DANCE nove: 
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@ New Original Truehart Home-study Method teaches lat- 4 
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est Ballroom Steps and Professional Dancing in few easy 4 
q lessons right in your own home. Develops grace—charm 
and perfect form. Credits accepted by leading Dance 
> Studios. Write for FREE descriptive folder TODAY. West 4 
> Coast Truehart Distributor, 204 Venetian Sq., Dept. 13, 4 
» Long Beach, Calif. 
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Western Neighbors 


will enjoy swapping recipes 
thru 


The Kitchen Cabinet 
of 


Sunset Magazine 


Remember, a dollar will be 
paid for every recipe used 
in this department. Full 


particulars on page 42. 
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How I Made a Success 


of My Home Finances 


(Continued from page 40) 


for the regular household bills such as 
food, gas and electricity, telephone 
and laundry, and then a fixed amount 
for magazines, church, clothing inci- 
dentals and home furnishings. Now I 
added all these items together and 
subtracted the total from the income 
and the balance would be the amount 
we had for personal expenses and en- 
tertainment. That amount we di- 
vided between ourselves and we all 
were happy. 

Personally it was just like playing a 
new game, for I would try my best 
each month to keep my actual ex- 
penses within the figures I had set for 
them so I could have a larger balance 
left for our personal expenses. 

When the bills were paid, I would 
scratch them off my list and conse- 
quently could always tell which bills 
were yet unpaid. In a five-cent 
note-book, I kept a memorandum 
page for each month and on that page 
I would make note of the major bills 
paid during that month and also re- 
cord in detail any other expenditures 
that might be useful for future refer- 
ence. I did not attempt to list every 
penny I spent, but gave date, de- 
scription and price of anything that 
might interest me later, somewhat in 
diary form. 

Now after using this easy, efficient 
system of family financing for over 
six years, I wish I could state in a few 





To get fun out of your 
work—otherwise you will 
never have any. 


= 2 


ae 


words some of the’ results. By no 
means the least of the benefits is the 
healthy atmosphere in which our boy 
is growing up in a happy, contented 
home free from the fear of debt. The 
biggest personal benefit I have de- 
rived from using this simple book- 
keeping system is the fact that I have 
won the respect and confidence of my 
husband by satisfying him that I still 
have left some of the business ability 
that I had demonstrated before we 
were married. 

I hope I have not given the im- 
pression that I am taking all the credit 
for our present happy condition, be- 
cause my efforts would all have been 
in vain if my husband were not such a 
splendid partner. 
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“Twilight 
and evening bell, 


”? 


and after that - -- 


N eternal resting place of 

time-defying, _rust-resist- 

ing Armco Iron, electri- 
cally welded and hermetically sealed. 
Beautiful in lines and imposing in 
proportions. Deep golden bronze 
within. Pearl gray, lavender, mahog- 
any or copper on the outside. Or, if 
you prefer, rough-cast or deep em- 
bossed patterns in Antique Gold, 
Baronet Bronze or Tudor Silver. 
Such is the Galion Cryptorium, the 
under-ground mausoleum. 


No water can enter it. No defile- 
ment or corruption of any kind. The 
Galion Cryptorium protects its con- 
tents absolutely, -- the same at the 
end of half a century as at the be- 
ginning. This is guaranteed. And 
you will have done all that human 
love and foresight can possibly do. 
Less than this you would not do. 


Do not wait until you are called on 
to make decisions. The representa- 
tive funeral director in your com- 
munity will explain the principles 
that make the Cryptorium water- 
proof and time- proof. It is moderate 
in price. The insignia of the manu- 
facturers is your guarantee. 


THE GALION METALLIC VAULT CO. 
Dept. S. S., Galion, Oho 


GALION 


RYPTORIUM 


THE UNDER-GROUND MAUSOLEUM 
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With Western 
Garden Clubs 








L BUQUERQUE, New 
Mexico, is a city of 
dahlias and morning 


glories; mammoth dah- 
lias of all gorgeous hues and 
morning glories as blue as the 
desert sky. I used to wonder 
how modest little houses could 
boast five dollar dahlias and 
why all the residents of Albu- 
querque grew the same shade of 
morning glory. When I sought 
the answer I found C. T. 
French. 

C. T. French has had a flower 
garden in Albuquerque for ten 
years—a garden for the public. 
He grows a few other varieties 
of flowers besides morning glories 
and dahlias but these two are 
the ones that strike the eye. Be- 
cause he grows them and has grown them for a decade, 
dahlias and blue morning glories have become Albu- 
querque’s favorite blossoms, but Mr. French’s garden 
really is only the beginning, certainly the least unique, of 
his ventures in floriculture. His gifts of morning glory 
seed and his dahlia clubs are the enterprises which 
have influenced so greatly gardening in his home city. 
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cAll garden and flower 
clubs are invited to bring 
ideas and problems to this 
open forum. What has your 
organization to contrib- 


—TueE Epirors. 
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Every spring Mr. French in- 
serts in the Albuquerque papers 
a brief notice to the effect that 
he will be glad to give morning 
glory seed to anyone who cares 
to call at his office. And do the 
people care to call? Well, for 
the past five years Mr. French 
has given away an annual aver- 
age of a thousand packets of 
seed and for the five years be- 
fore that, when his gardening 
activities were relatively young, 
he gave away an average of 500 
packets a year. His present 
annual gift to flower lovers rep- 
resents a total of four or five 
pounds of seed wholesaling at 
$25 per pound. 

The first year that Mr. French 
had his flower garden he planted 
500 dahlias. The late Raymond Bloom, a local garden 
expert who was interested in Mr. French’s garden plans, 
selected the varieties personally, making a trip to Denver 
for the purpose and some 65 varieties were represented. 
As each dahlia tuber produces an average of four eyes 
from which root divisions which will produce flowers the 
next season are made, it can be seen that the annual in- 























Mr. French and a group of Dahlia Club prize winners 
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crease which these 500 dahlia tubers 
represented was tremendous. To 
i the problem of this rabbit-like 
reproduction Mr. French established 
his dahlia clubs. 

The dahlia contests have been held 
in Albuquerque for seven years now 
and the conditions have been, for the 
most part, the same each year. One 
hundred boys and girls are allowed to 
enroll in the order they apply, pro- 
vided they can meet the conditions of 
the contest which are usually an- 
nounced in the local papers. The age 
limit for the entrants 1s from ten to 
fifteen years and they must live 
within the city limits. Each contes- 
tant must have a plot nine by twelve 
feet favorably situated for growing 
dahlias—that is, it must be a sunny 
spot with suitable soil properly pre- 
pared, and the contestant must agree 
to follow the planting instructions 
which Mr. French gives. 

Between April 10 and 15 each of the 
100 club members is furnished with 
one dozen dahlias for planting. The 
judging is done at the height of the 
dahlia season, in Albuquerque about 
September 10. The prizes vary from 
year to year, totalling from 50 to 100 
dollars. The first prize usually is ten 
dollars and the prizes always are di- 
vided among 20 contestants. 

Whether or not the dahlia club con- 
testants win a cash prize they have 
their dahlias to keep. And when you 
recall that the cheapest dahlia tuber, 
if purchased, would cost probably 
fifty cents, and that the average value 
of a dahlia tuber is about one dollar, 
you will realize that a dozen dahlias 
are in themselves no mean reward. 
With the normal increase every dahlia 
club member should have for the 
next year about four dozen dahlias 
even if he does not reenter the contest. 

When you consider that too chil- 
dren have been given a dozen dahlias 
apiece for seven years and consider 
that each dahlia means ordinarily 
four for the next year you can under- 
stand why Albuquerque seems a 
dahlia city. Mr. French estimates that 
almost half of the homes in Albu- 
querque have dahlias growing in their 
gardens and should you drive about 
the city in late summer or early fall 
you would find the statement easy to 
believe. .—ExizaBetH Dickens. 


| a 
IT;ss A GOOD IDEA 


To plant dahlias so that you can 
look up into the flowers. 
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Note Size and, 
Beauty of Bloom 


HIS wonderfully improved Zinnua isa 

revelation in color and size. A sturdy, 
long-stemmed strain, growing about three 
feet high. Thrive anywhere. Order now for 
May planting. This offer will not appear 
again this season. 


Giant American Beauty “Dahlia Seeds 
California Prize Winners. Double flowers 6 to 12 
inches across, every color imaginable. Plant April; 
bloom from July till frost. Send for 100 seeds 
(make too tubers). © *° © © «© $1.00 
GET OUR CATALOG of special collection offers 


Giant Crimson-Scarlet Shades, mixed 

Giant Orange Shades, mixed 

Giant Bronze-Yellow Shades, mixed = 
Giant Rose and Pink Shades, mixed 

Giant Pastel Shades, mixed 





Gentlemen: 
Enclosed 
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CALIFORNIA MISSION ZINNIA 


Balloon Flowered 


5 LARGE 
PACKETS 


for sq 


California Wild Flowers $2.50 Value, $1.00 


Large collection of nearly every California annual wild 
flower, including the poppies and lupine. Guaranteed to 
grow in any state in the Union, Canada and Europe. 
5 big 50c packetsfor - ° -* * * $1.00 


FRASER & SON 


Fraser Building, Pasadena, Calif. 
“CALIFORNIA GROWN, NATIONALLY KNOWN” 
Original seeds grown in famous } 
Busch Gardens, Pasadena—Built by us. 
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“Good News for Golfers” 


That is the title of the first article in the 


MARCH ISSUE of 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 


And it IS good news for it tells in detail just 
HOW TO BUILD THE HOME PUTTING GREEN 


» » 


It will be a smart stroke on your part to read 


THIS OUTSTANDING ARTICLE 
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Here it is — the 
new SUNSET you asked for. From 
Maurice Logan’s cover straight 
through to Adios, the magazine for 
Western families. 


ae unset ° 


is an art that all Westerners can prac- Horne’s on barbering palm trees, and 
tice and enjoy, and articles like Tod as the “Tips for Tenderfeet.” 


Powell’s point the way. By such en- Dp 
gaging tales as “At Home in the ACIFIC COAST- 


Open,” so full of practical advice for ING with Willard Johnson is a feature 
both initiated woodsman and neo- 7) @e that will make you watch for the mail 
phyte, SUNSET plans to feature each man! Mr. Johnson, formerly of the 


month at least one story of outdoor staff of “The New Yorker,” is a colum- 
nist you'll like. We are delighted 


life. e 
| k that he has brought his talents back 
Bounpwe a house | | @* to the West. 


need not be only a dream, for “dream T 
HE KITCHEN 


houses”’ come true in the West! The 


charming Portland home featured in e CABINET offers something brand- 
this issue illustrates that fact. From | | new in the way of recipe exchanges. 
month to month SUNSET will In addition to their being extremely 


picture for you lovely homes from Seattle to San _—_ good, you see, the recipes are printed in just the 
Diego and from San Francisco to Salt Lake, each _ right size and shape to fit the 3 x 5 filing cards 
as sharply differing in Western type and charm which ever so many women now are using instead 


as architecture can conceive. of cook books. 


Home EQUIPMENT is so in- B NTERIOR DEC- 
creasingly fascinating and “advanced” that even ORATING has long been considered the private 
the most modern housewife cannot be “in the realm of the woman of the house, but the wise 
know” about all of it unless she has a guide. This _ruler considers what gentlemen prefer—and 
month SUNSET presents for your inspection the | SUNSET tells her most convincingly about it in 
smartest new things for the making and serving _ this issue. Look for more; we suspect that what 
of waffles. Next month the best tools for salad- | youngsters like in wall papers and comfortable 
making will be considered, and each succeeding chairs is rather important, too. See the March 
issue will bring you a similar grouping of clever, issue for this. 
up-to-date, and entirely usable culinary con- 
veniences. 


Tsese are the high 

spots of your first new SUNSET. The March issue 

Garpen ING from June to _ will be even better and as we get our stride each 

June is one of the joys of many sections of the Pa- __ issue will set a new pace. Put the new SUNSET 

cific Coast, so plan and plant with SUNSET. Look to work for you now! It is yours for $1 a year, or 

each month for such illuminating articles as three years for $2. Use the coupon below for 

Arthur Carhart’s on garden planning, Ross Gast’s _ yourself or for some of your friends—enthusiasm 
on “glads,”” Natt Dodge’s on lawns, Mary Tracy should be shared. 


VVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVWVT 


Address SUNSET MAGAZINE 
1045 Sansome Street _ Just attach money to coupon or, if you 
San Francisco, California prefer, bill will be mailed to you later. 


Please send SUNSET to the names listed: Write additional names on margin of page. 
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ACIFIC COASTING, 
let us explain, by way of 
introduction, implies, 


Willard Johnson 





have some more people go to 
Zion National park and Brice 
canyon, just to see if they talk 








about it in as glowing terms as 








among other things, 
shutting off the motor of one’s 
Ford roadster or one’s Rolls- 


Royce Piccadilly, whichever - 


the case may be, and gliding * 
without any fuss at all down a 
pleasant hillside (figurative or 
otherwise) preferably on a 
flower-bordered road, prefer- 
ably with the mountains on 
the one hand and the sea on * 
the other, preferably on good, | 
smooth pavement! 


’ : t nl 


But not only that. And not |x 
only on the Pacific Coast. We x 
hate to feel ourselves restricted 


ww 


*« 





gilded cage—even though that 
golden cage were California, 
Washington and Oregon. We 
may even discuss vital prob- 
lems and slide down hills as 


and we'd hate to be a bird ina ‘I everything. 
& 
* 


distant as the slopes of Mount \Z 


Ararat; but we’ll try to stay 
in the Great West someplace. 

And we'll try not to take 
ourselves too seriously. We 
may even (once in a very 
great while) leave our expensive 
sport roadster and slide down 
some small, clean hillside on 
the seat of our pants, although this 
is hardly likely, considering our 
dignity and everything. 

t + t 


Occasionally, if we have to step on 
the gas and roar up a steep grade, 
showing how much power we have, we 
hope you will understand that it’s 
only “the better to coast down the 
other side, my dear.” 








? ? t 


Easy-going, that’s the idea. Cruis- 
ing. Wandering around, mentally as 
well as actually. Do you follow? We 
hope you do—and will. 


t t t 


Bu let us get down to business. 
Now that almost everyone who 
made resolutions on January first and 
religiously purchased nice clean new 
account books and made up strict, 
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Our Almanac for February 


FORECAST: We prophesy that there 
will be a great deal of trouble this month 
with garbage collectors and ice men. Our 
own garbage man has just got arrested 
for bootlegging, fancy that. They poured 
all his wine down the creek, which will 
9 undoubtedly greatly increase drunken- 
ness among ducks and mosquitoes. 


HOROSCOPE: Persons born during the 
first 28 days of February will be espe- 
cially susceptible to Spanish influenza; 
and persons born on the 29th will be liable 
to a great deal of unnecessary joking. 
Venus is in Scorpio and Mars in the as- 
cendant—or something like that. Hold 


BIRDS AND FLOWERS: Keep a sharp 
eye out for wild-flower-pickers and carry 
a shot gun always loaded. 


WEATHER: It is probable that there 
will be a false spring this year in all the 
western states. in in the western 
portion Thursday. And remember you're 
going “blind” if your umbrella cuts off 
your sight. 














our friends who have already 
been there. 


d. Buying a few text-books 
and taking an hour off now and 


botany. We’ve just been hor- 
rified by meeting a Californian 
who didn’t know what ceano- 
thus was, and an Oregonian 
who thought that California 
poppies and Mariposa lilies 
were the same thing. My 
goodness! 


YZ 

rE 
* again to brush up on your 
aS 

4 


———. 


e. Going straight down town 
and buying— but perhaps 
that’s enough for the moment. 





t bd t 


HIS isn’t the book review 

department, but anyway 
we re reading a swell book call- 
ed Orlando, by Virginia Woolf, 
which is so fascinating that we 
can scarcely take time to 
write these words. Here’s a 
paragraph which we like: “At 











water-tight budgets in which they 
orgot to allow for groceries, shoe- 
shines, and the fifty per cent that 
should always be added to vacation 
estimates—as I say, now that every- 
one has forgotten his vain January 
dreams of reform and economy, we 
suggest, oh, a lot of things: 


a. One of those nice electric corn- 
poppers for quiet home evenings in 
case the rainy season isn’t really over. 


b. A good long talk about extend- 
ing that already-long-talked-about 
motor-trip later in the season, up into 
British Columbia where glaciers dash 
to the sea in billows of ice. 


c. Maybe going in the opposite 
direction, instead, or else describing 
an enormous circle and coming home 
through the Southwest. Southern 
Utah intrigues us, and we’d like to 
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length, however, there was 
no room in the galleries 
for another table; no room 
on the tables for another 
cabinet; no room in the cabinet for 
another rose-bowl; no room in the 
bowl for another handful of pot- 
pourri; there was no room for any- 
thing anywhere; in short, the house 
was furnished. In the garden snow- 
drops, crocuses, hyacinths, magnolias, 
roses, lilies .. .’” But we mustn’t go on. 
t t . 

This description of opulence, how- 
ever, reminds us of something we read 
in the papers the other day: San Fran- 
cisco set out last fall no less than 150,- 
ooo tulip bulbs! Eighty thousand for 
one valley in Golden Gate Park, 
forty thousand for the Civic Center, 
and thirty thousand in the other 
smaller squares. It might almost be 
worth a trip to San Francisco to see 
them, when they bloom, no matter 
where one might happen to be. 

“ t t 
Oh shucks! We’re down that hill! 
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New toilets for 
old 














Sani-FLusu has made 
cleaning the toilet 
the easiest of house- 
hold tasks. Now it is the work of 
but a few minutes. And Sani-Flush 
leaves the whole closet clean and 
sparkling white. 

Sani-Flush cleanses the toilet more 
thoroughly than any brush. Marks, 
and stains, and incrustations disap- 
pear. Sani-Flush reaches the hidden 
trap and banishes foul odors. Just 
sprinkle it in the bowl, following di- 
rections on the can, and flush. The 
work is done. 

Sani-Flush is harmless to plumb- 
ing. Use it the year round, and espe- 
cially in the hot weather months. 
Keep a can handy all the time. 

Buy Sani-Flush at your reg 5 
drug or hardware store, 25c. 
Canada, 35c. 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bow! ‘is Without Scouring 


Tue Hycrenic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


Also makers of Melo . . . a real water softener 
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FORE!! 


Stimulate Your 
Business with 
T-BOOKS 


GOLF Tees in patented 
container similar to 
book matches. Your ad- 
vertising message attrac- 
tively displayed on cover. 
Every golfer must have tees. 
T-Books Make Friends 
Write for Samples and Prices 
T-BOOK, INC. 


155 W. Larned, Detroit, Mich. 
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This Biographical Tide 


(Continued from page 30) 


in the art of creative writing. Again, 
it is the story of a frail little girl with 
the healthy courage of a Galahad 
venturing forth to conquer an unfa- 
miliar world. You will like this young 
girl in ““The World I Saw,” especially 
the comfortable, homey way Miss 
Monroe writes of her adventures and 
of the girl who was once herself. 

In her book “Alexander Graham 
Bell” (Houghton, Mifflin, $5.00), 
Catherine MacKenzie has preserved 
the modern manner, avoiding the 
muck-rake, the whisperings and the 
hey heys, and relates the story of the 
man Bell and his times. If Bell had 
known more about electricity, we are 
informed, he never would have in- 
vented the telephone. What the 
inventor lacked in electrical knowl- 
edge, he possessed in almost tireless 
energy and dogged determination. It 
is a human document this, well worth 
the telling and well told. 

To the historically minded “Ti- 
berius Caesar” by G. P. Baker (Dodd, 
Mead, $3.50) should be an entertain- 
ing book. Mr. Baker has loaded his 
historical data on the square shoulders 
of one of the great, tragic figures of 
history and has depended upon 
Caesar to bear the burden of his 
thesis. This book recites the political 
struggles, wars and intrigues during 
the latter part of the B. C. era and 
the beginning of the A. D. To our 
way of thinking ““Tiberius Caesar” is 
just another excuse to palm off a lot 
of history on us. 

“The Tragic Empress” (Harper 
Brothers $3.50), by Maurice Paléo- 
logue does not quite put across this 
remarkable old lady with the phenom- 
enal memory. Most of the story is 
told through the conversations held 


between the author and Eugénie. 
Here is a fair sample, on page 102: 

“You must excuse me, madame. I cannot 
bring myself to rouse such cruel emotions in 
Your Majesty.” 

“Have no fear. On the contrary, it will 
relieve me to parade all the sad past before 
you. It is so rarely that I have the chance, 
and the solace, of opening my floodgates! 
Will you question me?” 

If 246 pages of such back chat does 
not bore you to tears, there is in all 
probability something wrong with 
your tear ducts. Personally, we agree 
with the publishers that M. Maurice 
Paléologue is a distinguished diplomat 
and historian. 

Lest you think us too hard to please 
we want to mention “Rasputin, the 
Holy Devil” ($5.00) by René Fiilép- 
Miller, translated by S. F. Flint and 
D. F. Tait and published by the 
Viking Press. Rasputin as a figure of 
fiction would have been unbelievable. 
As a principal of a biography he is 
still unbelievable, but, believe it or 
not, there he is, as fascinating a char- 
acter as ever appeared in the pages of 
a book. The part Rasputin played in 
the Czarist society of Russia just be- 
fore that country answered the red, 
red call of the wild, is second only to 
the part he plays as a man of contra- 
dictory character. His uncontrollable 
and numerous appetites, his rare 
ability to know what was going for- 
ward, to heal the sick, particularly the 
son of the Czarina, and his influence 
among the ruling class, make of him a 
character at once as overdrawn and as 
real as any in Dickens. The writing of 
the book is done with consummate 
artistry and power and to Fiilép- 
Miller we would like to present a 
hand-engraved laurel wreath for tell- 
ing a good story and telling it well. 





Hospitality at Home 


(Continued from page 39) 


The best way to find out whether 
the guest room is adequately and com- 
fortably equipped is to imagine your- 
self the visitor and sleep there one 
night, before the guest arrives. After 
that you will probably do some addi- 
tion and subtraction. 

In the guest room is placed a clock 
which really keeps time. It is not 
one of those leaning, lanky maidens 
with a clock face somewhere in her in- 
terior, nor a gilded Cupid which was 
given as a wedding present, and has 
been relegated to the guest room. 
There is a candle, with matches; or a 
candle for aesthetic, and a flash light 
for purely utilitarian purposes. There 


may be one of those showy volumes of 
poetry—padded cover and.all—in the 
guest room, but in addition there is 
something readable, modern and in 
line with the guest’s interests. A 
sweetmeat jar shows cookies or candy. 
Clothes hangers, extra bedding, towels, 
soap, drinking glass, all such ordinary 
details are thoughtfully provided. 
Could we sum up the characteristics 
of the gracious hostess, we would find 
there were two. Imagination—that 
ability to put herself in another’s 
place—and unaffected manners. Just 
as soon as a hostess puts on airs, 
someone gives her away. If her hus- 
band and children do not do it, she 
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“You can go 
20 miles on less 
than a gallon 
of gasoline” 

BEWARE! 


Inflammable clean- 

ing fluids may dis- 

figure you for life 

= g or kill you outright 

> M2 <=, —then it’s too late 
x. for advice. 


One co ml i 
For Safety's Sake-demand 
UNBURNABLE & NON-EXPLOSIVE 


Cleaning? Fluid 


Removes Grease Spots 
Without Injury to Fabric or Color 


Does it Quickly and Easily 
AND LARGER SIZES 
2.0' BOTTLES Avaut pRuG STORES 
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somehow does it herself. It never 
fails. When one steps out of charac- 
ter, one loses naturalness and charm. 
The same characteristics mark the 
perfect host, also. 

When everyday manners and com- 
pany manners are the same, it is not 
an ordeal to have guests. One no 
longer says, ““Now do watch your man- 
ners because company is coming,” 
and then sighs over the groans from 
husband and children. Instead, one 
heass, “Company? Goody. I’m glad 
they’re coming.” And that is just 
about the sincerest tribute to the 
hospitality of your home. 
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ALIFORNIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL roa BOYS 


AL PREP College Preparation. Fully 


Accredited. Junior College. 
Lower School. General 

and Elective Courses. Thoroughly equipped. Modern 

fireproof buildings. Music, Athletics, Riding, Swimming. For 
Catalog address the Headmaster, Box S, Covina, California. 





San Diego Army and Navy Academy 


Junior Unit R. O. T. C. 
“The West Point of the West” 


“Cass M” rating of War Department. Fully accredited. 
Preparatory to college, West Point and Annapolis. Separate 
lower school for young boys. Summer sessions. Located on 
bay and ocean. Land and water sports all year. Christian 
influences. Catalog. Col. Thos. ‘A. Davis, President, Box S, 
Pacific Beach Station, San Diego, Cal. 





Classified Advertising 


GLADIOLUS BULBS 








Gladiolus—Healthy, good bloomers. Far north- 
ern grown. 100 small assorted bulbs $1.50. Catalog 
free. f a Glad Gardens, 334 Main St., Lewis- 
ton, 0. 





PATENTS 





Patents. Send for Free Booklet. Highest 
references. Best results. Promptness assured. 
Send model or drawing for examination and advice. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney, 724 Ninth 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





HELP WANTED 





Men—Interested obtaining information 
about work romantic, wealthy South America write 
for free list. Good pay. South American Service 
Bureau, 14,600 Alma, Detroit, Mich. 


Agents—$50. weekly selling shirts. No capi- 
tal or experience needed. Co ions in advance. 
Established 40 years. Samples Free. Madison Com- 
pany, 564 Broadway, New York. 


Men—Get Forest Ranger job; $125-§$200 mo., 
and home furnished; hunt, fish, trap. For details, 
write Norton Inst., 1549 Temple Court, Denver, 
Colo. 











SONG WRITERS 





Songwriters: Substantial Advance Royalties 
are paid on publishable work. Anyone having 
original ideas for songs may submit ms for 
examination and free advice. Walter Newcomer, 
1674 Broadway, New York. 





Miscellaneous 





Mineral rods on positive all money back 
guarantee if not sa ed after a them three 
days. Write T. D. Robinson, Box 68 M., El ‘in, Tex. 





To put soft cheese or hard-cooked 
egg yolks through a coarse strainer in- 
stead of trying to use a grater. 


oe 2 
Ernest Bloch 


(Continued from page 35) 
national contest, he dashed off to 
Switzerland on his annual mushroom 
pilgrimage, breaking every engage- 
ment, official and otherwise. Broken- 
hearted hostesses, disappointed socie- 
ties planning “‘tributes,” chagrined 
lion-hunters, Fame herself, were all 
“dished” for the sake of his beloved 
fungi. He is a celebrated cook and 
naturally the ends of the earth must 
be combed for the best ingredients, 
including the most perfect mushroom 
for the most perfect dish of risotto 
alla piemontese! 

There is obviously no way to cata- 
logue the man. He paints in water 
colors, and is an excellent photogra- 
pher; he lectures, he teaches, he man- 
ages, he directs; he writes divine music 
and plays it marvelously; he is an 
Alp-climber and a mushroom gather- 
er; he talks brilliantly, reads widely 
and writes well. You may call him 
“the master musician of our time” 
with Romain Rolland, or “‘an intellec- 
tual gorilla” with Waldo Frank, or, 
simply, a “fungivorous mammal” 
with me. 

But whatever you call him, you 
must not and cannot let it go at that. 











| IT’ A GOOD IDEA | 
To read Sunset’s good ideas. 








42 Miles On 1 Gallon of Gas—Wondertu! new 
Vapor Moisture Humidifier and Carbon Elimina- 
tor. All autos. 1 furnished to test. Critchlow, 
Inventor, O-51, Wheaton, III. 


Look for them each month. 
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“Know your carbon 
Papers” —is the advice 
to business girls who want 
to make their work easier 







That’s modern Methods 
Webster’s free Handbook 


tells which kind, weight and 


finish of MultiKopy Carbon 


Paper to use in simplifying 
a job. For neatly typed 
etters use Star Brand Type 


writer Ribbons b 
—Dest fo 
years, “7 


















a P.:& WEBSTER CO., Inc 
576 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal 


Main Office 


335 Con r ass. 
egress Street, Boston, M 







































Heavy Pictures Won’t Fall 


Moore Push-less 
Hangers 


(THE HANGER WITH THE TWIST) 
Hold them snugly to the walls 


10. Pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila. 


For Photos, Pennants, always use 
MOORE PUSH-PINS 


The man who knows Oil uses 


TYE} Because 


It is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chro- 
nometer oil with the same exact- 
ing care. Only the best is good 
enough for fine guns, reels and 
casting lines. As essential to their 
well being as the oil in a watch. 
If unable to obtain Nyoil send to 
us direct 25¢ for handy cans. 


WM. F. NYE, Inc. 



















Oil refiners for over half a cen 
Dept.C NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


GEARY at TAYLOR ST. 


One of San Francisco’s 
finer hotels, 
distinguished in the 
refinement ofits service, 
surrounded by down- 
town San Francisco 


540 rooms with bath 
Single, from $4 
Double, from $6 


@ 


EL MIRASOL 


hotel and bungalows 
in the heart of 


SANTA BARBARA 
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SOUTH AMERICA 





$250 WAY 


Now is the time to “skip a winter” 


and sail South to our neighbor- 
ing America. One cruises thru 
the Straits of Magellan aboard 
12,000 ton McCormick Liners to 
Summertime in South America. 
See BUENOS AIRES, with its 
gay shops, colorful parks, race 
tracks and social life in the 
midst of its renowned Summer. 


- : . : 
nd MONTEVIDEO and SAN- a 





; TOS, bathing in the summer: 
= sun. Send for complete informa 


tion. Reduced round trip fares 


MECORMICK 


STEAMSHIP CO 
213 Market St., San Francisco 
206 West 8th St., Los Angeles 
109 Broadway, Portland 
1319 Fourth Avenue, Seattle 
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Sunset Travel Service 
(Continued from page 9) 


Zé The former may run from 
; simple sleeping quarters up 
= to elaborate suites, the price 
m= ranging from $1 to $5. 

If you have an automobile at your 
disposal you might want to drive to 
Sacramento over one of the many 
scenic routes. Two of these we should 
like to mention. Auto ferries will de- 
posit you at Oakland, Berkeley,Rich- 
mond or Vallejo. From any of these 
points you wind up the Sacramento 
Valley over an excellent highway. 
This route takes you through Fair- 
field, Dixon, Davis (the University of 
California Agricultural College is sit- 
uated at Davis) and over the Yolo 
causeway to Sacramento. This route 
is the most direct. The time required 
to complete the journey is around 3 
hours. The other route we want to 
suggest is the river road. This, to our 
mind, is the more beautiful of the two 
as the road follows the river levee 
practically all the way. You pass 
through Antioch, Courtland, Clarks- 
burg and Freeport, interesting ham- 
lets these, which during the fruit 
season teem with the colorful nomads 
who follow the fruit seasons up and 
down the state. If you haven’t a car 
there are motor-bus lines which cover 
these same roads. 


re 







If you choose you may goby © aes 
train over the electric short ' 
line or on any of the excel- 
lent steam trains. The 
usual time is about three hours for 
the trip, and the round trip fare is 
around $4.50. 

And if you care for a bird’s-eye view 
of the Sacramento Valley and want to 
make the trip in a hurry or just want 
to take the trip for the thrill of it or 
for a short ride, various aeroplane ser- 
vices are offered in attractive forms. 
The time for such a jaunt is 45 min- 
utes and the fare eleven dollars one 
way. 

Besides the state capitol with its 22 
acres ‘of beautiful grounds Sacramento 
is rich in early California history. 
Sutter’s Fort still stands as a histor- 
ical museum and is a point of interest 
you will not want to miss. Besides 
the variety of the agricultural and 
horticultural activities that immed- 
iately surround Sacramento, there is 
the mining industry. Huge dredges 
are constantly at work mining gold in 
the hills just east of the city. There 
is plenty to see besides the capitol to 
make your trip worth while. And 
don’t fail to drop in at the Crocker 
Art Gallery at 2nd andO. It is an 
art gallery any city could be proud of. 
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THE 
Doorway of Hospitality 








Enter the doorway of 
this popular hostelry and you feel at home. 
There’s an atmosphere of cordial welcome 
which marks the difference between the 
Hollywood Plaza and ordinary hotels. 

Your room, tc>. 2 that added touch 
of distinction. Pictures on the wall, over- 
stuffed furniture, a floor lamp and reading 
lamp... these are but a few of the features 
that make you feel at home. 

Pig’n Whistle Dining Service insures the 
best of food. Therefore, when you are next 
in Los Angeles be sure to investigate. 


THE HOLLYWOOD 


PLAZA 
HOTEL 


Vine Street at Hollywood Boulevard 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 








REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
Seven South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
San Franeiseo, Monadnock Bidg. Los Angeles, Van Nays Bidg. 
Seattle, L. OC. Smith Bidg. Philadelphia, Drexel! Building 
Boston, Old South Building Cleveland, Hippodrome Kldg. 
New York, Equitable Life Bldg. Cincinnati, Atlas Bank Bldg. 
St. Louis, 1800 N. Broadway Baffalo, Ellicott Square 
Detroit, Transportation Bidg. 











Perfect for you in Chicago! 


Facing Lake Mi nand the Park... 
quiet and secluded, yet only 10 min- 
utes from the theatre, shopping and 
business center of the city... here are 
600 spacious outside rooms, each with bath. 
Every modern appointment —and a restaurant 
with a noted cuisine. Convenient to everything 
in Chicago. Rates are decidedly moderate. 


Write for illustrated booklet. 


Chicago Beach Hotel 
HYDE PARK BLVD. 4 LAKE MICHIGAN 
A.G. Pulver, V. P. & Gen. M 
ec . 
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Planting Trees 
in Dry Soil 
By Anita Evans 


HERE are two types of trees, 

those having a_ widespread 

root system and those that 
have one main or tap root reach- 
ing straight downward to moist 
soil. To distinguish the type of root 
system, look at the top of the tree. If 
it is low and spreading the roots will 
be shallow and widespread. If the 
main trunk towers to a great height 
with branches at intervals along the 
entire tree, then it must also have a 
long tap root to anchor the towering 
height against the force of the wind. 
This latter type is best for dry soil 
where the water level is not too low, 
and where irrigation is difficult. 

But the question arises, how to 
start the young trees. Most people 
give a good demonstration of how not 
to do it. The young tree is carefully 
planted according to Burbank, a 
trench is dug around its base and 
water is applied at frequent intervals 
to the trench. This is very satisfactory 





To cook dried 
fruits eee 
Their flavor 
much Pn Ny 


rc 








when applied to trees with spread- 
ing roots, but it does a tap root tree 

ractically no good—may even harm 
it. The water must be placed, not on 
top of the ground, but deep in the soil 
where the young tap root is seeking it. 
Not only will there be less waste of 
water through evaporation, but the 
young root is encouraged in its down- 
ward probing, eventually reaching the 
moist soil of the natural water level— 
thus obviating the necessity of further 
irrigation. 


ERE is a simple method of con- 

ducting the water deep into the 
earth: Take a five-gallon can and 
solder into the bottom of it a two- or 
three-foot length of small galvanized 
pipe. “Plant” this beside the tree, 
leaving only a small portion of the 
can extending above ground. When 
the can is filled with water the pipe 
carries the moisture deep into the 
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Unusual Iris Varieties 
that add new charm to the garden 


RE you familiar with the 
Of newer and finer varieties of 
Iris? If not, there's a revela- 
tion of flower loveliness in store for you. 


One of these—the San Gabriel Iris, 
just to describe one of the new varie- 
ties listed in our catalog—sometimes 
grows as tall as a man, and bears great 
fragrant blooms of lavender flushed 
with rosy mauve, several on each stem. 
These delicate flowers when cut will 
keep fresh and beautiful for several 
days. Foliage is green all winter 


and is wonderfully adapted for land- 
scaping. 

This is just one of 500 unusual Irises 
grown by us. And we are constantly 
adding improved introductions. Plant 
some of these new Iris varieties now— 
and all spring and summer your family, 
your friends and your neighbors will 
be praising your garden. 


Send at once for our Free Illustrated 
Catalog, which describes all our many 
beautiful varieties of Iris. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA IRIS GARDENS 


960 New York Avenue, Pasadena, California 











Clark’s Famous Cruises 
Mediterranean, Jan. 30, $600 up. 


NORWAY for rren 

MEDITERRANEAN 
Cruise, $2 days, $600 to $1300 
os “anbsemae sailing June 29 

Spain, Tangier, Algiers, Italy, Riviera, 

Sweden, Norway, Edinburgh, Trossachs, 

Berlin (Paris, London). Hotels, drives, fees, 

etc., included. 

M. T. Wright, Gen. Agt., 625 Market St., San Say gy 


Ferguson Travel Service, 804 S. Spring St., 
Frank C. Clark, Times Building, Ryan’ York vine 





Foreign Work! 


Like to Travel — Does Romantic, so for vot South 


‘ou? Unusual Opportunities for y 
American malorers Dey j fare and expenses. Pay. 
are for Fre: formation and Instruc ean ‘How 

to Apply for Position.’’ No Obligations. Write today, 
SOUTH AMERICAN SERVICE Bh ae ag 
14600 Alma Avenue roit, Mich, 


America call 





GARDEN 
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JAGlls Pests / 


The old problem of keeping pests 
and disease off your garden is no 
problem any more. This im- 
proved insecticide and fungicide 
does the whole job quickly, with- 
out fuss or muss. NICO GAR- 
DEN DUST takes the place of 
four different sprays. Nothing to mix. 
Apply with a handy duster. 1 and 5 |b. 
packages. All leading seed houses sell 
it. Try NICO GARDEN DUST. 
Write for free descriptive folder 


NICO DUST MFG. CO. 
2412 E. 57th St., Los Angeles 


USE INSTEAD 









































ground where it is needed. 
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The new way of saying 


WELCOME TO THE WEST 


Say it With SUNSET 


A subscription to SunseT magazine is the most 

appropriate greeting you can give that friend 

or acquaintance who is coming west to live. 
See coupon on page 64 of this issue. 
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this February issue, the page on which 
we say adios until another month. It 
has been great fun to get together for this 
issue just the type of material which we felt 
you would find most interesting and most 
helpful. If it pleases you, the forthcoming 
issues of SUNSET magazine will follow along 
much the same lines. Magazine editors have 
just two jobs; one is to find out what the 
readers want, and the other is to give them 
such reading matter in the most attractive - 
and practical form possible. Your letters to 
Sunset for the past few months have been 
saying that you are especially interested in 
home, garden, outdoor and travel articles. 
When we visit with any of you personally, 
you tell us the same thing. From general 
observation we learn that most westerners 
center their attention on home life, indoors 
and out. Having been told so convincingly 
what you do want in SUNSET, we mean to 
give it to you. 


(AR now we come to the last page ot 











OU have said that you like stories of 
|! outdoor life, so we must ask you how 
4 that first article, ““At Home in the 
Open,” by Tod Powell, appeals to you. 
Isn’t it the most refreshing and stimulating 
magazine article you have read in some time? 
Mr. Powell, the author, has spent practically 
all of his life on the trail of adventure and has 
learned the secret of taking his readers right 
along with him as they read. This article is 
first in aseries by this popular writer. Frank 
Taylor, who has written, “Oh, Ranger!” 
and other books of the west, gives you this 
month another vibrant picture of outdoor 
life in, ““The Flowers are Winning.” Travel- 
ers and Rocking Chair Tourists alike will 
enjoy the interesting new travel department, 
which starts in this February issue. In 
giving you all of these delightful pictures of 
where to go, what to see and what to do, we 
hope that we have anticipated your reading 
wishes so far as outdoor life and travel are 
concerned. 


Fi F you are one of those subscribers who 
have been asking for more garden ma- 
Ps—P terial in SUNSET magazine, we know 
you will like this February issue, for a glance 
through the book will give you some idea of 
how we mean to develop the garden end of 
this truly western publication. Attention in 








this magazine will always be focused on that 
important subject, garden design. Our con- 
tributors will not stop with telling you how 
to grow a dahlia; they will go further into 
the subject, describing what varieties to use 
if you need a certain color in your garden and 
how to plant in order to bring out the beauty 
of the landscape as a whole. You will like 
also the wealth of practical tips in every 
issue which you may clip for your notebook. 
The garden department of SuNsET is going to 
be a gold mine of information, full of nuggets, 
small but valuable. The box on page 21 and 
the “Tips for Tenderfeet” on page 50 give 
you some slight idea of what to expect in 
future SUNSETS. 


A S a realization of your wishes for more 
z q descriptions of western homes, we are 
‘4+ beginning in this issue a series of ar- 
ticles (see page 15) which we know you will 
like immensely. Every house described in the 
series, or in our other house-plan articles, will 
be one that has been designed by an out- 
standing architect of the west coast and will 
be full of ideas which you can adapt to your 
own home. We have big plans under way for 
developing a new building program for this 
magazine, but the secret is not quite ready 
to be divulged. You may be sure, however, 
that every house presented will be typically 
western and that we shall be working hand in 
hand with the best architects of this section, 
for the sake of better planned, better built 
and more beautiful homes. 





HE might go on at length, telling you otf 
all the good things in store for you in 

== the coming issues of SUNSET magazine. 
We should like to tell you how the book page 
is to be conducted; what the cooking articles 
will include; the unique way in which the 
problems of interior decorating are to be dis- 
cussed, and something of our general plans 





for making Sunset the one magazine of 


home-minded, outdoor-loving western fami- 
lies. This February issue strikes a new 
note in magazine making; and it is merely a 
promise of what is to come. Won’t you tell 
us how you like it, and what you would like 
to seein future issues? We are anxiously 
awaiting your letters—TueE Epirors. 


P. S.—How do you like the “good ideas” 
scattered through the back of the book? 
They are to be a regular feature. 
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1. Patn:ed for Mohawk 


by Willy Pogany 
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‘ertical bars denote 
pleasing propor 


tions of color in the 


rug illustrated. 


HERE is a charming legend 

which relates how, when 
Time was young, Aeolus, god of 
winds, blew upon the rainbow and 
colored all the world. Just so the 
skilful colorists of Mohawk take 
the wools destined for Mohawk 
looms and with their brilliant 
dyes work their tonal wonders, 
preparing a breath of living color 
for your home. 


The latest Mohawk shades are 
at your dealer’s—colors restrained 
or riotous, as your taste prefers, 
but all in perfect balance, like the 
lovely patterns they animate. 
You'll find among the many 
weaves the very rug your room 
requires — for beauty, cheer and 
lasting comfort. . . . Pay what 
you will, your rug can always be 


‘a Mohawk.” 


MOHAWK 
Tugs © (Sarpets 


AMLESS WORSTED 


W 


You will enjoy read- 
ing the new tllustrated 
Mohawk Course in 
Home Decoration, by 
Agnes Heisler Bar- 
ton. Ten cents in 
stamps will bring your 
set at once. Address: 
MOHAWK 
CARPET MILLS 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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